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“FOLLOW YOUR LEADER.” 


We dwell within a Creisuan land ; 

As witħesses tu thts there stand 
Churches, priests creeds on every hand A 
Butnow the Master is away, 

Who leads the Christiausof to-day ? 


Enter, some sunny Subbath day, | 

To white a vacant bour away, 

The gorgeous temple where they pray ; 
And sve the tnan of God? arise, 

The centre of admiring eyes. 


Mid rustling silk. and satin sheen— 
While gleaming jewels glow between, 
‘the humble worshipers are seen. 
When Fashiun’s tlag is wide unfurled, 


Who are “the Church,” and who “the world?” o. 


Who that beholds their mansions stand 
In pomp and pride throughout our land, 
Would devus t.e Leader of this band, 
Was that young Naz rene, who said 

“1 have not where tolay my head.” 


And glittering crowds for office wnit 
Around the door of Church and State, 
While hungry beggars crowd the gate. 
Not such a courtdid Jesus keep, 

, But left tue order, “Feed my sheep.” 


“Follow your Lender!” his command 
‘Rings clear and loud thro’ every land. 
Let priest and peeple by it stand; 
That voice proclaims, ‘lo others do 
Ag ye would have them do to you.” 


Oh! if at lust, a brighter light 

Has dawned upon the world’s long night, 

Ber to it, warriors in this tight, 
| Aportles toave. of Truth and Right, 

AUR eason’s strive who bend the knee, 

Bre tint your words and deeds agree. 

Vinainta. 

Tioga Co , Pa, 


Epxusp Burke's Jona ora Pervect Wire. 
—She is handsome, but itis not a beauty aris- 
ing from the features, from complexion, or 
from shape. She has all three ina high de- 
gree, but it is not by these that she touches the 
heart—it is all that sweetness of temper, benev- 
olence, innocence, it is all that sensibility 
which a face can express, that 
‘beauty. She has a fice that just arouses your 
attention at first sight; it grows upon you 
every moment, and you wonder it did not more 
than raise your attention at first. Her eyes 
havea mild light, but they awe when she 
pleases; they command like a good man out 
of office, not by authority, but by virtue. Her 
stature is not tall, she is not made to an admi- 
ration of every one. She has firmness that 
does not exclude delicacy—all that softness 
that does not imply weakness, 7 
soft; low musie, not’ tormed to rule in public 
assemblies, but to charm those who distinguish 
a company froma crowd; it has its advantage 
you must come close to hear it. To describe 
her body, describe her mind—one is the trans- 
~ eriptof the other. Her understanding is not 
shown in the variety of matter it exerts itself 
upon, but the goodness of the choice she 
makes, Her politeness” flows rather from a 
natural disposition to oblige, than any rules on 
that subject, and therefore never fails to strike 
thosé who understand good breeditig, and those 
who do not. -> i 


forms her 


“The Omen FULLFILLED.—The handsome 
housekeeper of a Wensleydale farmer was 
tripping up stairs, when she slipped her foot 
and fell. “Holloa!”, cries her master, “haye 
you fallen, . Mary” 
band.” “So it is,” says winsume Mary, laugh- 
ingas she gathered herself up; “and I’m sure 
I “can’t think who it’s to be, unless it’s you 

master.” “Well! led ithe me?” was the re- 
sponse; and as Mary had no objection, the 
omen was fulfilled. Nor had either Mary or 
her mate reason to regret, ever after, the fall 
on tho stairs.—[Gateshead Oberver. 


Her voice is. 


That’s a sign of a hus-, 


A SERMON. h^. 


THE FALL OF MAN 


But of the tree of the kuowledge of good and evil,thou 
shalt not extof it ; for inthe day that thou catest these- 
of, thou shalt surely dies —GEN, 11. XVIL 


The soriptures uniformly agree in representing 
man,as iu some sensoa fallen being. Among alt the 
nations of untiquity, we discover distinot tracea of 
the idea that the race originally existed iu a state of 
immediate communion and oneness witn Gud, en- 
joying a constant, undisturbed fruition of happi- 
ness; but .that in process of time, man fell from 
his high estate, became submerged in the sensuoug 
life, his being reut and distracted, ag it now is, 
with discord, sin and misery, This opinion beld 
a prominent place, not only in all the ancient re 
ligions, but also in the minds of all thd eminent 
philosophers and poets of antiquity. It is only in 
quite modern times, that the opinion has gained 
somewhat extensive currency, that man is not n 
fallen being. According to the ‘development the- 
ory,’ so culled, the human: race is supposed to 
have been unfolded by regular gradations from’ the 
animal species. Man, at first, was but a step in 
advance of the brute creation. All subscquent 
develoument has been from crude, inferior stuges 
toward the higher; aud noš as the old theory has 
it, from a Paradisical te to a coudition of sin 
and evil, Many liberal Christians, if they do not 
feel willing to ndopt the ides, that man is but the 
spontaneous evolutions of uvimal, at least deny 
that we are fallen beings. They consider that the 
original condition of the raco was fir inferior to 
its present condition; that all subsequent progress 
has been upward, and not downward. 

It is sufficient for me to state that I cannot re- 
concile the Scriptures with any other theory, than 
that in his primitive state, man existed in com- 
plete union, and in blissful converse with his Mak- 
er; and that, therefore, in his present condition, 
man is, in some sense, a fallen being. A superfi- 
cial philosophy might lead one to reject this opin- 
ion, but I think the higtest and sublunest philoso- 
phy would lead one to adopt it. Law very sure 
that the Ssriptures cannot be fairly interpreted up- 
on any otber hypothesis. Not that the text and 
context appear to me to be taken ina literal seuse, 
but that we do havo here an allegurieal represen- 
tation of a great fact in man’s history; that fact 
being the fall of man, 

I have often hoped to be able, some day, to get 
ata more satisfactery view of man’s fall, than 
any other of those theories which go current 
among us. 

These theories are not satisfactory to me, and I 
know they are not to many others. ; 

Whether L onn offer a better solution of the prob- 
lem, is a question, perhaps; bue 1 desire at least, 
in the present discourse, to submit a few sugges- 
tions upon The Full of Man. 

Evidently, the better to understand tbe nature 
of his fall, wo must attempt to gain a correct 

idea,— 

1. As tothe Primitive Condition of Mun. 

We have already seen, how universullythe idey 
has been and is held, among all who have adopted 
the hypothesis of the fallin any sense, that the 
original state of man was that of complete anion 
and converse with the Divino Being—thnt in con- 
sequence of this oneness with his Maker, man’s 
nature was in perfect rest, freo from discord, con- 
flict, evil, and thus man was happy; at least an 
entire stranger to unhappiness. Now this concep- 
tion of the Puradisical state, will he seen to har- 
monize with the uniform representations, which 
the Scriptures ufford us. The Authorof the Book 
of Genesis has portrayed wan.in Eden, as holding 
immediate, intelligent communion with Gud. Gog 
walks in the midst of the Garden, and super.n- 
tends the labora of his creature, as a parent would 
watch overachild. Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful and yet sublime, than that picture respecting 
man’s original close and iutimate relation to Gud, 
which is given in the text and context. No two 
natures can be conceixed to enjoy a sweeter, more 
absolute union, sympathy and converse, than that 
tepresented in the account before us, a8 primitive- 
ly existing between the Divine and human na- 
ture. : ; . 

But we may juatly infer the state of man before, 
‘the fall, from the various descriptions in God’s 


) word, respecting that flual condition, to which the | breast, from whioh it draws nature's generous 


Tace is to be restured, It is the mission of Christ sustenance. That child 13 nut yet conscious of a 
to restore man to his primitive relations to Gud.— | wiil of its own, distinot, separate from its parent's 

What then, is tbat coudition, to whioh Christiani- | will. 

ly aims to rnise mun? “Neither pray I for these! Mure than this, that child has not yet learned 
alune, says Curist, but fur them also which shall } to distinguish its being, its separate.personal exist- 

believe ou me through their word; that they ull] ence, from the maternal being. Iie spiritual ex- 
way be ove; as thou, Father, art in we aud I in| istence is still, as it were, inbound, inwoven in the 
thee, that they also way be ove in us.” parental existence, Weeks, months and years 

“Ho that dwelleth iu love, dweileth in God,” | will roll away, perhaps, before that budding intel- 
says John, ‘aud Gud in him.” Poul conceives} leo: will riso to what we call self-consoivuaness; 
of man’s final stute as that where God is “all in | will learn to distinguish itself from others, even 
all,” from surrounding objects, as a distinct, personal 

‘These Scriptures sufficiently indicate the uni- | identity. 
form couception they inculoste, a8 to man’s final) We here have an illustration of those primitive 
oundi tion, It isa state of complete union with] relations, which infant humanity sustained to God, 
God. when reposing, as it were, upon the lap of the 

But assalvation only supposes a restoration to| Creator. It was then, that the new-born child of 
the primitive condition óf human nature, we thus | Gud lny sweetly, passively upon the breast of [n- 
infer the nature of that primitive condition, as be- | finite Love, and drew from nature’s spontaneous 
ing one of entire union with the Diviue Being. products its material sustenince. The Divine 

Beside this, all the ancient religions, as well as | Parental Eye watched over its opening destinies, 
the most etwivent and renowned philosophers and | and the Hand that made us, cradled us in the 
poets of antiquity, entertained this conception pre- | nursery of Eden, Man was not then conscious of 
cisely. a will distinct from the will of Gud; and more 

The Brahmin sought to re-unite himself to{than this he could not bave been conscious of a 
Brahma, the primal Spirit. . Plato conceived the | moral being, a epiritual existence, distinct from 
destiny of the soul tobe a re-union with the Deity. | ıhe Divine existence. This was that complete, 
The Alexandrian philosophy taught the same duc- f childlike dependence on God, perfect union with 
trine. The Christian Fathers also {nouloated it. | him, and spontaneous sympathy and communion 

In fact, the Church altnust universally, has con- | with the Creator, that I conceive to have charac- 
caived the primal condition of man to be one of | terized the first original condition of humanity.— 
complete union and communion with Gud. The living, fresh, immediate pulsations between 

This is the state to whioh it is the mission of | the two natures, had not yet ceased. Gud so dwelt 
Christ to restore the human race, in man, and man iu God, that they were one.— 

We may justly infer from this, therefore, that | The child repoxed upon the Parental lap, uncon 
such must have been the primitive condition of | scious of a sepnrate mural existence at least from 
man. z that of the Parent. 

The communion of the Holy Spirit, being rade} But the illustration here given is a striot, per- 
partakers of the Diving Nature, are butvanticips-| fect analogy. Gud is the Parent of man. The 
tions of that restoration to blissful oucness with | parental relation is the only stand-point from 
the Creator. which to gain a true insight into the subject be- 

But the important question, demanding our es- | fore us, Observe a child, in all its primal inno- 
pecial notice here is, what ure we to understand by | cence, reposiug in ita mother’s arms. Watch the 
this complete union vuce existing between man | natural, gradual process by which that child comes 
nud Deity? In whit sense were the humin aud | to & consviousness of its separate, personal identi- 
Divine N tures one? A definite, intelligent an-/ty; by which at length, it comes to a knowledge 
swer to this inquiry will afford us the key to the | of good and evil—observe this process silently go- 
whole subjest of the fall of man. Let us, there- | ing on in the internal being of that infant, and 
fore, att mpt to conceive that union, which is sup- | you have a perfeot illustration of man’s primitive 
posed to have originally existed between Gud and | relations to Gud, and how fiaally, those relations— 
his oreatiun; attempt to conceive the real true | that close bound tie—union of two beings, natural- 
nature of it. ly aud necessarily gave place to subsequent devel 

In tue first place, man was not conscious thot he opments, I repeat it, the Paternal relation is the 
povsessed a will different, separate, distinct from first, primal, fundamental relution existing between 
the Divine Will. here was but one will in the | Deity aud humanity. 

Universes; and that was the will of God. How doj It is the only stand-point from which this topio, 
we kuow this to have been the case? Simply from | the fall of man, can be seen to be perfectly philo- 
the fact that it is the aim of all religion to re-unite | sophicsl, perfectly natural. Taking the more usu- 
the human will to the Divine. al point of view, that God stood ‘in relation to 

When the will of man and that of Gol, now | man, only as Creator, a kind of Artizin fashion 
running in different and opposite directions , final- ing a heap of ciny, aud then breathing life into it; 
ly approach and fall into one, this is considered | or that Gud was a mere arbitrary Sovereign, an 
uniformly the highest state of moral perfection | ineffable, holy, just, infinite Being, mana little, 
which it is man’s destiny to attain. ‘Not my | frail speck of dust—any euch distant, extrinsic, 
will,’ snys Curist, ‘but thine be done.” «For | unnatural view of the original position these two 
God worketh in you,” snys- Paul, ‘hoth to will natures held to euch other, will effectually shut 
and to do.”’ These pasgrges illustrate the destiny,| out all light from our subject. “Look at man’s 
of man's will. It is to finally converge, fall into, | primitive condition, interpret it. through the Pa- 
be submerged into the will of God; and thus to be- | ternal relation. 


come one identical with it. Man will not becon-| Think of a child affectionately orpdled in the 


, scious then, that he has a will, different. distinct | arms of maternal love; think of the spiritual, the 


from the will of God, Such, therefore, was un- j moral relations existing there, and this topic of the 
doubtedly man’s primitive condition in the Garden fall of man will be soon explained. 
of Paradise. Thus, you perceive, in one ‘respect,{ But having sufficiently indicated the condition 
what was the nature of that union existing be-| of man before the fall, let us attempt to explain— 
tween the Divine and human existence. It waseso] . 2. The Mature of the Full itself. 
complete, that man was unconscious of any will! Yt will undoubtedly help us to gain a clearer 
but that of Gud,which then. wrought in man, both conception here, if we now take a brief view of 
to will and do. man’s present moral oondition, in contrast with 
Allow me, however, to introduce an illustration | his Paradisical state. The difference between the 
here, which will prove in the end, not an illustra- | two, will eerve as a distinot outline of the nature 
tion merely, but a strict, perfect analogy; and | and extent of the fall. 


which will not oniy exhibit the entire union of 
man’s will with the Divine, as the original natar- 
al relation subsisting between them; but this illus- 
tration will help our minds to gain that peculiar 
stand-point, from which alone, we can viow this 
wholo subject in its true light. Take then, the 
new-born child, as it lies passive, calm and quiet, 
u the maternal jap, or nestles to that cherishing 


` 


We can then easily trace that natural process, 
by which human nature has passed from one con- 
dition to the other. 

It may be remarked, then, in tbo first plaoe; | as 
that man {fs pow conscious of possessing a will of 
his own, separate, distinct, and oftentimes oppos- 
ed even, not only-to the Divine will, but also to that 
of his fellow beings, Each ons of ne feels that be 


Sg? Sa 


has a will entirely distinct from that of every oth- 
er being iu the Universe. Each one feels at times, 
a strong opposition and conflict existing betweea 
his own will and that of Gud; between his own 
and that uf his fellow man. 

How our experience in lifa tends to intensate the 
will; tends to draw it out into a build, independent 
contrast and opposition to every otber will. Witness 
the constant clask and couffict of buwan willa, in 
thesooial and busine slife of man. Oue opposes it- 
self to the other, and the effect is to intensate both. 

Now it is only by opposition, contrast, that 4 
mano oan poseibly distinguish his will, or even his 
own being, from thut of another. For example, 
suppose I am about to perform a certain act. An 
individual steps: forward, and says, Sir, you shall 
not do that; and he enforces his command with. 
threats and unmistakable gestures. 

Do you not see now, that the effect of this oppo- 
sition to my will would naturally be to wake up a 
consciousness of its own separate, distinct identity ? 
How quickly the mind would come to a knowledge 
of its own will in contrast with that of the other 
individual! How quiokly, almost instinotively 
wy whole being’s force would rise in opposition 
and conflict with that individual before me! 

Now every human being ia daily conscious of 
just such an opposition of other wills to his own, 
God in his providenco opposes our wishes, limits 
our desires, sets bounds to our attainments, 

Mun comes into conflict with us, competition, 
strife, opposition. Nature fixes limits, and oppos- 
es her hard, rude material to our endeavors to 
fashion her to our liking. All life sonstently tends 
to develope, to inteusate our iadividual wills, as 
distinct powers in contrast with, often in opposi- 
tion to every other will in the Uuiverse, This is ` 
man’s present condition. How ditterent from that 
original state, in which we have contemplated hu- 
manity in the Garden of Paradiso, 

But we beoome conscious, each of his own dis- 
tinct personality, also, by means of this same op- 
position aud contrast. You caw easily perceive 
how a clash of interests and desires, a war of wills, 
will lead to a separation between two moral na- 
tures. Take two beings who love each other, be- 
tween whom there is no opposition of feeling, de- 
sire, interest, or wil, and you will see their beings 
gradually flow into biiwsiul union. Each seems to 
the other, but a part of himself, But let opposi- 
tiun, strife, conflict grow up between those beings, 
and their moral natures begin to withdraw; to is. 
olate themselves; to exhibit more and more a bold 
independeuce, difference, till absolute hatred, 
perfeot separation ensues, This illustrates in ane 
uther respeot, the preseut condition of man in his 
relations to Gud. The opposition of man’s will to 
the Divine will, has gradually withdrawn man 
from God; hus isolated bumunity from Deity. We 
now feel that there is a gulf fixed between our bey 
iugs and the Divine Bing. . i 

We have fallen away from the Parental heart; 
there is estraugement between man and God; the 
two natures are no longer scen in complete anion’ 
and oneness, but as utterly, totally distinct. How 
different from the original condition of humanity { 

We have now traced the outlines, so to epeak, ` 
of the fall of mun, both as it respects its extent, 
and also its peculiar nature. But it remains to ' 
indicate that “natural, gradual, necessary _Pruotss, aq 
by which humanity has passed from its ‘original - 
condition into its present state and relationship to ` 
God. ET 

Here, again, if we would attain any intelligent © 
view, we must look at the subject, from the stand- 
point of the strict parental relation. Let us ob- 
serve the prosess, by which a little child, gradual- | 
ly emerging from the dim, undefined consciousness 

of its fiest mortal existence, at length learns to 
distinguish its being, ita will, from that of the: pa: 
rent. Nole the effect of tho first parental com. 
mand! ypon that child's internal being. W is 
wonderfal. Itis worthy of our olose study and | 
observation, The child js about talay its mischier-- 
ous hands upon some delicate housebold article, ; 
which the parent fearsit will destroy, “Ah ft ah LMN 

says the parent, ‘mother’s darling must not touch ,- 
it!” Bat the child ia yet, unconscious of any: 
difference between ite, will apd, its mother’s, wily: 

lt proceeds, as if to olutoh its litle. Bead 
: : [Oomtieged, . Shenh ii wwolg 
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BY THE ROSIORUCIAN. 
BOOK FIRST. 
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Fiora answered, saying, "T have listened 


to all that you have said—am surprised at 


what you tell’me in regard to my son, and 
yet these things are too profound for my 
limited comprehension.” _ 

“No, they are not,” he replied. “I say 
they are not; because there is no bound or 
limit to min’é capacity for knowing! The 
Empire. of Mind is vastly more exténded 
than thit of, Matter, and it exi-ta where 
substance is unknown—its sway unicknowl- 
edged. Mind-is universal, Matter restrict- 


ed ; the former is a reality, the latter one of , 


accidents, Being of Mind—man can know 
all he will, merely by putting forth his 
proper faculty id the right direction. He 
says he'can never know Deity to the full, 
yn ‘Thold even this conclusion to be prem- 
alure ‘and ‘wrong; for certainly he may 
master the knowledge of matter, and bav- 
ing done this, can ascertain the attributes 
-and powers of the Béing who cre ted it,and 
oàn study each of these in detail; the sum 
total will be a perfect perception and oon- 
ception of Nature, Mind and Deity. True 
it may require myriads of ages to accom- 
plish such a result, yet it is possible, and 
therefore can be done! Still you are right 
in saying that the things I reveal are too 
deep for your present capacity, for living as 
youdo in an‘age pre-ominenctly utilitarian, 
your mind and that of most persons is xo 


occupied with the merest trifles that the | 


amazing power within, slumbers like a wea- 
ry gient,andonly once in an age doth a man 
awake, arise, and make the discovery, some- 
timesaccidentally,that intellect is boundless. 


` When such an one proclaims his triumph. 


be ceases to be regarded as sane till after 
Death calls for, and takes him away, and 
then whole nations prove that the only con- 
sistency of human nature is in its incon- 
sistency ; the genius living starved to death, 


, but the genius dead has millions spent ia 


his honor, memory and praise! Whole na- 


. tions pour out their libations at the foot of 


his mausoleum, and the whole human race, 
assisting at his apotheosis, unite in proclaim. 
ing his ‘astounding virtues and most no- 
bie excellencies!” Yet it often happens 
that these really great men are the merest 
tyros—children—ignorant babes—compar- 
ed to myriads of intelligent existences be- 
yond the flimsy veil ot life, who ocvasional- 
ly visitearth in search of contrasts. It is 
perfectly. true that—- 


“Saperior beings, when of late they saw . 
A mortal man unfold great Natare’s law, 
Admired suchwiulom ia an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton, as ye show an apo P? 


“Whoever wants knowledge may obtain 
it. The.e is no diffi:ulty but may be sur- 
mounted ; but the mass are content with 


: a 
little; they neglest themselves, and forget think on what I havo heard this night.— 


there is a vast ocean of Truth on all sides, 
whose waves are constantly beating against 
their rock-bound souls, and which only once 
in a while beats down. the barriers of ig- 
norance, and fills the little brains iu their 
almost empty skulls! You were wrong, 
then, my duughtur, to say this or that is 
too deep for you. Nothing is too deep to 
be gruppled fur, not even the awlul mye- 
tery of Tak-a-lum, or the source and be- 
giuning of all existence in any form what- 
ever. WILL To KNOW and you'sbaill not 
be disappointed. Noue butiaiots tremble 


„at a question; the true man laughs all ob- 


etacles to scorn !” ae 
As these words fell from his lips a 
strange effect was produced. The speaker 


~ stood erect as a statue, his eyes flashed, his 


form dilated, his breast heaved like a tu- 
ultuous sea whoh the-northern gales do 


‘plow; and the words seemed olothed in 


fiery garb, as they issued ia burning st-eume 
from his excited lips. The effect was 
grand, terrible, and sublimo. His emotion 
told plainly that there was a deeper mean- 
‘ing to what he said than struck the soul of 
‘his human auditor. There was something 
hidden from ‘the first sense, of vast import- 


` anoe. What it was let the sagacious read- 


er guess—if he can. Ou the three invisi. 
bles the effect was equally singular, tor 
while the eyes of tho children of the shin- 
ing star became dowu-cast, those of the 
fleùd in red fairly blazed with satisfaction. 
In both cases it was caused by the effect 
prodiiced ‘upon the woman Flora by the 
„ebile words of the nameless one. When 
sho heard that “There is no limit’ to the 
hnman intellect,” and that “all knowledge 
wad péssible,-aye, within the grasp of all 
witoaver tiid thd courage to dare ;”—-when 
shie'Golbpiehouded'that every obetacle bt- 
tweed niga ‘and ‘positive kaowledge might 
beovertuuped; her soul was iu an: instant 
glow, and at thag'tadivent-she would freely 
‘have perilled her soul for KxowLzvas.— 


and amply confirms my statements ! 


ably that of Ambition. 
may be set downas mere modifications of 
this kingly sentiment. 
first time, this patent destroyer of -human 
bappiness agitated the bosom of Flora Bev- 
erly. The past, the present, and the future 
glided mistily before ber miad’s eye; and 
she beheld her son the victor in a racs 
whose prizo was Glory; and she saw him 
as the marked man amongst myriuds—and 
she was glid. She hoped it might be sv. 


THE 


SPIRITUAL 


The end which her tempter sought was 
gained; he had succeeded in firing her 
with ambition, not for herself, but fur the 
coming man, her boy, her ohild. Oh! 
should he butahacome asa God, I would 
willingly be blotted out!” she thought, but 
forgot that the chances werg.more than 
equal that he might become a#*infernal de- 
moo, instead. ‘Tell me,” she asked, 
““whenee oame the powers of the Shadow, 
and where do ita forges dwell.” ' 

“In the wandering stars, daughter, does 
the power of tho Shadow dwell and hold its 
court until it has achieved a victory, and 
ean rightfully claim-the throne of Alayone ; 
when it doos, and is superseded by a mon- 
arnb of the light, it takes again its residenca 
in the star, but of another and vastly supe- 
rior universe, where it holds in perpetual 
feur the powers of the Light, who have as- 
conded to the throne of the universe, where- 
of these stars are memburs. This is the 
truth, for I am obliged to answer you cor- 
reotly !”” 

For perhaps half a minute Flora gazed 
stea lily into the eyes of her strange guest, 
and then, as if satisfied with the surutiny, 
she said, ‘and this is really true? Are 
you not deceiving me? Can poor, weak 
man attain to the knowledge of Bing? Ls 
the human will so powerful? Is it trao,” 
she suid. On teil me ! is it true that noth. 
ing can escape the scrutiny of man-if he so 
wills it ? answer ye me truly; [ conjure you 
by the name of Jehovah ;—-by that dread 
power which lies at the buse of all being, 
human, demoniac and divine! By Him I 
command you to tell me, is it possible fur u 
buman bving in a single life-time to ‘attain 
to a koowlecye that shall constitute him re- 
gsl monarch of all human thought and 
thinkers? [fit is, then [ foreg» all things 


else from this moment to dttuin it, in be- 


half of my child, and [ will consecrate him 
to that great and won lerful destiny !” 

A slight—very slight smile lit up the 
red gnowe’s features, as he replied, “Yea, 
daughter, all this is possible, and more, 
much more withit. Heaven vainot deng 
it, and Heil, if there be one, whivh E doubt, 
must in lhis case, speak the truth for once, 


p 


“[ believe you,” she replied, and then re- 


lapsed into a revery. siying as she did so, 
“I will thiak, £ will think of this!” 


CHAPTER VI. ` 


THE PANORAMA OF THE BYGONE YEARS. 


The most powerful passion in the human 
breast, all other things considered, is prob- 
{ndeed the rest. 


And now, for the 


An! reuder, what did she not hope fur that 
infant son? “Yes,” she said uloud, after 
few moments of abstraction, “I will 


And now I will go on with my narrative. 
“Toe coil I gaw in my vision was the 


image of my babe; so like indeed, that 1 
should believe in your doctrine of Duali- 


ties were it not for t ree things; drat, my 


child was not. then in existence; second, 


twenty years have rolled away since the! 
occurrence; und thirdly, the other was not 
a mortal chill, but asomething cot shadow, 
not substance, yet perfect and real. It was 
not a spirit because it was tangible, and a 
spirit. is not, having neither flesh nor blood; 
yat this mysterious child had both. [t was 
not human, for human beings cannot, like 
it, fade away in a moment.” Her guest 
laughed slightly at her reasoning. 


Sha resumed. “It was on a bright au- 
tumual day, in the early spring-time of my 
life, whon the ripaned frust, the. golden 
grain, the simging brook, and the happy 
virds, and all things, save men alone, pro- 
claimed the goodaess and greatness, of Doi- 
ty, that I walked upon the pebbly beach of 
Newport, Rhode Island. I was then young, 
healthful, nor had care yet madu traces on 
my brow. My soul was spotless then, nor 
had sin yet stained my spirit, which was 
then as pure as that self-clearing ocean 
‘whose waves washed the sands at my feot, 
aod surged the rocky shores of an entire 
world. My soul was like the sea which 
needs but the winds to break its calm and 
lash itinto fury, and naught but sunshine 
to still it into bland and serene repose.— 
But that duy the sea and my soul both 
were calm, ‘Ihe shelving beach was alive 
with bathers, full of glee and jocund mirth, 
dressed in fantastio garb, and filling the 
dir with musical voices, trilliog forth many 
a well-sung ditty. Tho placid water was 
‘dutted lioro aud there with the boats of the 
fishermen plying ther trade, and with the 
gaily painted plensure-oratt of the lordiy 
merchant prince, the bails of whose ships 
whiten distant seus, whose keels plow many 


‘a thousand’ leagues of brine, fo search of 
wealth to enable him here to flitter. away 
life and time in frivolities, and the pursuit 
of the ever-escaping phantom, Pleasure. 

‘Seventeen summers had passed over me, 
yet ripening as they passed, and maturing 
my mind and body long before the usual 
time. People called me beautiful, yet I 
heeded them not, because I had no time to 
think about it, yet others bad and did, to 
my everlasting grief and sorrow. Those 
who depended on prepared’ ch Ik, pearl, 
powder and rouge, red ribbons and flowers, 
for their good looks, bated me most cordial- 
ly for no other reason than that, poor as I 
was, I bore off the palm, and the young 
men flecked around, and did homage at the 
shrine of La Brunette, as they styled mo. 
I was not to blume; it was no fault of 
mine that people loved me. Generally* I 
was placid and conten‘ed, if not happy; 
my spirits were buoyant because my health 
was good, But this was not to last long. 
Every month added to my beauty, and to 
the splenetic envy of those who chose to 
regard me as a rival. 

“Envy, the accursed viper, crept in and 
stung me to the quick, the fierver it rankled 
in ¿heir breasts; und this it was that first 
woke the tempests of my soul, and set its 
winds in play. Envy, the black and hid- 
cous gorgon-passion, wuich has destroyed 
the peace af the world. ruined me in its 
march. Envy, the root of all evil; which 
makes the rivers and the deep, deep sca run 
red with human gore; builis gibhets and 
thus hangs them full of festering carcases; 
which erects jails and immures therein 
man, unfortunate, desolate and deserted ;— 
jails, wherein are often buried man’s bo-t 
and brightest hopes, bevauve Envy has 
made soviety a hot-bed of unheatthy emu- 
tation, and oonseqient contention, robbery 
and crime, and woich makes mana mere 
creature of a false society, whioh can only 
exist by perpetuating and envious brood. 
Even tao churches-emulate each other, not 
in saving souls, but in making show and 
vain disvlay. [t was envy that developed 
the poisionous breath which biighted many 
of my youthful hopes, for my rivals said, 
‘Heign ho! Flora Beverley carries herself 
rather too proudly! she must be brought 
down a step or two!’ And thereupon 
they began tu study ethnological anatomy, 
ani soon became adepta therein; nor were 
they long jn celebrating their discoveries. 
‘She is not of pure blood, lineage or de- 
scent,’ said they, ‘for waich reason she is 
not fit compiny for us. Sheindeed! Just 
look at her jet-black hair. She got that 
from her grandfather, who was an Indian. 
See her dark eyes. ‘They came from her 
grandmother, who was a Loorish worffin, 
from sowe place on the frontiers of Arabia 
and Persia. Note well her sirsight nose, 
high cheek-bones, olive complexion She 
inherits those from her father, whose father 
was a Moor, anda Moor is nothing but a 
straight-haired uegro, as everybody must 
know, for Moroceo isin Afriva. Negroes 
are Africans, therefore Moors are Negroes! 
Now look at. hor oval chin, her full eye, 
think skin, and ivory teeth, These sho 
derives Irom her father’s mother, whose 
mother in turn was a Creole; her’sa 
quadroon; her’s again must have been a 
mulatto; her's a negress, and’ that was 
euough! The ethnological deduction was 
complete and satistuctory. ‘The work was 
done, and well done, tov. They guve me 
a pedigree to suit themselves, taking cure 
to twist a little truth till they had elungat- 
ed it sufficiently for their purpose; a rival 
was removed and they probably slept 
sounder that night, 

“These things are done daily, without 
compunction, by women who, «ne hour 
thereafter, look the very pictures of inno- 
cence and generosity, as they loungs and 
languish on-the sofas of some fashiunible 
drawing-room, fishing for flats and gud- 
geous of the sterner but by fur tho softer 
sex! More men are seduced by women 
than women by men, yet, when playing the 
dangerous game, they chance to overdo the 
thing, and fallin the net laid fur others, 
they invariably throw the blame on the in- 
tended victim, whom the who!e world pur- 
sues vengeance-intent to the prison or the 
death, and then it exclaims.. ‘Outrage hus 
been redressed; virtue wronged has been 
avengad ?” Injured innocence indeed! — 
Paugh! My enemies had reasoved well 
and wisely; they had struck the right 
chord at the proper place in the night 
time, as all will admit whoare at all ac- 
quainted with ocicty in the‘Free and Iude- 
pendent States of North America,’ where 
the slightest difference in color from the 
accepted standard, actually amoynis to a 
sentence to the social death; and after such 
a' sentence has been east, oven if it be 
proved unjust or unfounded, it matters not; 
the suspected can never regain the lost 
place. Itis aspectre that never leaves its 
viot im, but clings like a shadow, and haunts 
until the dying day. ‘Tne set of ‘earthly 
angels’ destroyed me completely in: my 
seventeenth year. I was exvommauicated; 
the doors of polite society: were burréd 
against me. My crime was being prettier 


AGE. 


than they, and in. having an olivo tint, 
rather too fascinating to mankind to suit 
their polinhed tastes. They found fault 
with the handiwork of Jehovah, and doom- 
ed me to guiltless infamy, and for no fault 
of mine was I made to sup sorrow to the 
dregs. ‘tthe time that I walked upon 
the beach at Newport, the thing was just 
being batched, and I often sought some 
retired spot, where I could ‘assuage my 
grief, and cry myself to quietude or sleep, 
forgetting for the tifve the sting of some 
ungenerous taunt or fling at myself, or the 
mother who bore me; taunts always thrown 
by some dear and tender-hearted member 
ot the gentle sex. Gentle and tender, for- 
sooth! Too much blame is constantly 
laid to the charge of the male, and far too 
little to that of the female portion of so- 
ciety. Woman makes man what tie is, be- 
cause she forms society; because she has 
the shaping of his body, mind and morals, 
and therefore she is the real power in the 
State, yet knows it not; whea she docs, 
and fulfills the mission Gud intended when 
he ma de her, 


‘Will the reign of mind begin on earth, 

And starting forth as froin a second birth, 
Man in the sunshine of tne world’s new spring, 
Shall walk transparent like some holy thing.’ 


uy 
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to the hundreds of bathers there assembled, ` 
He landed safely, and after drawing his ‘boat 
outof the water,slowly bent his steps towards 
me, With the freedom of youth to age,as 
soov as he cama within guo-shot 1 sdid— 
‘Well, old father, .you came -pretty near 
upsetting as you breasted that last roller, 
did you not ? ‘No, child,’ he replied, ‘I 
never upset—never even fill—those who do 
are unskilftl ; care surmounts all obstacles ; 
and whoever starts out upon the calm sea, 
the tempest-tossed ocean, or tho still more 
boisterous and uncertain stream of life, 
without due care, forecast and preparation 
for what may happen—who neglects to pro- 
vide against real, apprehende! or possible 
danger, betrays a lack of wisdom, pauolty 
of ccmmon sense, and is an unworthy; mar- 
iner, take him at the best, Eternal vigi- 
lance is said to be the price of liberty. -It 
may be so, as it certainly is that of suo- 
cess, whether in steering a skiff or govern- 
ing a State. Itis a trite and valuable max- 
im that whoever would escape danger, and 
make every step and stroke Zell and count 
one, must carefully count the cost of every 
anticipated movement, and weigh well the 
chances for and against success. He must 
study well every chart of experience,drawn 
by others who have sailed the same sea,— 
Each shoil and sand-bank must be well 
marked and remembered ; ever risk he 
properly considered, and then, but not till 
then, may the voyage be commenced, or 
any one aspire to the rank of a true seas 
inan, be the bark one of wood and iron, or 
flesh und blood—the port of destination, 
distant climes beyond the salt seu, or the 
dark and misty, shadow-land, about which 
holy men talk so much, yet know so very 
little !’ 

“I confessed that I looked up at my new 
acquaintance in great surprise at the novel- 
ty of his conversation. It was clear ina 
moment that he was not one of the fisher- 
men who ply their craft off the beich, for 
his language was as unlike theirs as posible. 
His thoughts were of a different and Bu- 
perior model, I concluded that he was a 
stranger in those parts, out for a sail, and 
probably a learned profesor of a ccllege— 
many of which are to be found in the cast- 
ern States. I kept my thouzhts to myself 
however, and said, ‘Oh then, you, who are 
so wise, have never made a misstep or a 
mistuke—have never been cast away, or 
foun tered in the gale, because you have 
always foreseen what might occur, and 
therefore have taken measures against every 
emergency, and of course, have ulways es- 
cipea, You have never been cast upon 
the bleak coast, nor felt the plank upon 
which rested life’s last, desperate hope, be- 
ing swept from your grasp, aod death star- 
ing you in tho face, while above you the 
sea-eagle screamed with glee at the pros» 
pect of a fatteuning feast, when the waves 
und the strong wind should fling you life- 
less form upon the rock-bounded shore—or 
the still fiercer, denizens of the briny deep, 
eagerly watched and waited for ths next 
friendly billow to tilt your plank a little 
more, only just a little more, aud deliver 
you a sacritice to their vengeance, for dar- 
ing to invade the dominions of the Sea- 
King? ‘None of this,’ I said, in a tone of 
halt-railing irony, provoked by bis implied 
buast, thus ever happened to you. Nor 
have you ever loved—or h.d your soul’s 
most swored trust trampled, scorned and spat 
upon a8 a worthless thing! Lu short, old . 
man,’ and I rose as I spoke, for a strange 
fervor animated me, ‘you have aiways been 
happy—you never lost a near and dear one 
—uvver regrelted any step once taken,— 
Your forevast bas ever enabled you to es- 
cape disaster, and come out whole and un» 
scathed trom every encounter.’ I said this 
in a tone that plainly showed [ would dis- 
believe him, if he answered ‘ys,’ fur L felt 
indiguant th.t any human being should have 
the effrontery to lay claim to a perfection 
so fur beyond what I couceived possible for’ 
any to attain. 

“The old man remained silent for a few 
minutes, cust his eye along the beach, then 
seated hunielt’ by my side and said,— ~ 
‘Daughter, look at yonder kelp and weed- 
covered rock, and tell me what lesson it 
teaches thee.’ ‘Nothing,’ I replied, ‘ex- 
cept that rocks and sea-weed love ‘each 
other just as human beings do! ‘True, 
my daughter,’ he said; ‘most true; thou 
hast answered well, yet albeit they cling 
to each other im love’s fond cmbrace, yeb 
it is as positive a certainty that the next 
gale will tear them asunder, as that it will 
ere long blow. Even so it is with human 
lives, loves, hopes. All nature is said to 
bea vast system of marriuges by those 
woendrously silly people whom the world 
calis Philosophers, among whom are those 
gigantic dwarls and colossal pigmies, Bacon, 
Kant, Newton, Oken; Guethe, Schiller, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Compte, . Coleridge, 
Wolfe, aud the ‘god-intoxivated’ Spinoza, 
These pbilosophists bave acceded to this 
doctrine, and with an undivided voice pro. 
cluimed it to be self-evident. Not even 
excepting the boasted sciences, number, 
chemistry, wnathematics. All things prove 
one another, and can not demonstrate 


“Being somewhat weary with my long 
walk, I sat down upon a rugged projection 
of rock to rest awhile. As [ did so a train 
of thought passed before my wind, and I 
began to muse on tife and love; for I had 
just began to learn somewhat of that strans- 
est, weukest, fiercest, gentlest, simplest, 
yet orofuundest puradox or passion ever 
known to menor angels, I was brimming 
full of love, and felt that I would give 
worlds for somethiag on which to pour 
it, and from which to receive it in return. 

“There isa period in wortal life when 
every soul feels this, its greatest need—a 
some hing to love and be loved by, and I 
had just reached that period of life. Hap- 
py indced is that fortunate being who then 
attains its fund desire, It is seldom such 
un one exists. Many imagine they huve 
attained the golden fruit, but are disap- 
pointed. If really found, their shining 
sun can never sect again; but if not, then 
the poor ono plicds on through life midst 
sorrow, woe und gloom; or ifa smile 
decks the outer features, ‘a worm in secret 
guaws within.’ Š 

“My soul poured forth its rich treasures 
in one unbroken stream, in search of a 
resting place, but found it not. Biauea, 
in the Trage ly of Fazio, says to her rec- 
reant lord, whea ske suspects thit he has 
trided with her, whose whole soul had been 
poured iuto what proved to be a worthless 
receptacle, 

‘Fazio, thou sett’st a fever in my brain ; 

My tips burn at the thought: 

L had rather thou wert iu thy winding-sheet ` 
Than- that bad womau’s arns; I had rather grave worms 
Were on thy lipa thin that had woman’s kisses ! 
Take heed! Wo are passionate; our milko love > 
Doth turn te worunvood, aud that’s bitter drinking. 
The fondest are'must phrenetic, Where the tire 
Burneth intensest, there the inmites pale 

Doth dread the broad and beaconing conflagration. 
If that ye cast us to the winds, the winds 

Will give us their unculy, restless nature; 

We whirl and wh rl; an where we settle, Fazio, 
But He tnat ruleth the mad winds can know. 

If ye do drive the iove our of my -oul, 

Tuat bs, its motion, being, and its life, 

Luere’t be a conthet, stra age and horrible, 

Among all tearful and ill-visioued tends, 

For the blank vid; and their mad revel there 

Will wake me —- oh, I know not what !” 

“I felt that, should L find an object úp- 
on which to place my love and trust, and 
that object should prove a Fazio, that I 
‘could aud should be a sesond Bianca to 
the recreant; life cease to be worth having, 
an l ‘chavs come aguin? My father once 
told me that iu Samareand he met with au 
old and very learned Brahmin, who toll 
him many mysteries, and amongst other 
things was the singular statement that 
when a spirit full of Love is denied its fru- 
ition un earth, alter it reaches a certain age, 
a gradual and terrible change takes place in 
its nature; it ceases to be humau and be- 
comes a demon, Nay, worse than that 
sul, ‘for, said the Brahmin, ‘when a soul 
can tind zə respouse, it begins to feed upon 
itself, and when it does so, itis gradually, 
but surely being transformed into a Ghoul 
—a feurful Vampyre, whose tood is human 
hearts; which exists but to destroy, and 
the blight of whose presence is felt fr ages 
onthe spyt where once they trod,” and 
which agrees with what you have yourself 
declared. 

“Well, as I sat there upon the rock, the 
warm and bounding blood shot through 
me; my heart leaped, aud my soul hugged 
the hope that [shouid yet find something 
to love und be loved by. ` As I looked out 
upon the waters u tiny shallup, urged by a 
ingle pair of ours, appeared like a speck 
in the distance. Av it lightly rode upun 
the busum of the sparkling wave, it looked 
liko a fairy bark guided by elfin bands.— 
Slowly it approached a point of land that 
jutted out into the sea, a little to the left 
of where Isat. Asit neared me l saw 
that the oarsman was an old white-huired 
man, whose silvery locks floated with the 
breeze as he rowed along. Though aged 
he was manifestly vigoruus, as was evinced 
by the ease with which he mastered his lit- 
ue wherry, and landed despite the combing 
surges; whose white foam tringed the beach: 
and which constituted the chief attraction 
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themaelves, for the reason that something 
outside must be assumed; as for instance 
the point and linc in geometry,, and the 
substratum in chemistry. The idea 80 
provalont in these latter days concerning 
all nature being a system of marriages be- 
tween positive and negative forces, princi- 
ples, essences, elements, beings and things, 
minus and plus, male and female, truth 
and good, and soon to the end of a re- 
markably long chapter, is the very acme 
of ridiculous ignorance and absurdity. It 
is the most illogical and untenable position 
ever assumed by the human intellect.— 
“Marriage everywhere stands for life, but 
all things incontestably prove that death 
alone is the positive power in the universe, 
and which is ever gaining the victory over 
it. No sooneris a man born than every 
particle of bis body begins a destructive 
war with its fellow particle, and hig very 
soul struggles incessantly for freedom from 
what it instinctively feels to be an unnat- 
ural thralldom. ‘True, the contest. is often 
prolonged for three score years and ten, 
yet death at last, not only gains the vic- 
tory, but causes man himself to triumph 
in his own negation. Death trebly tri- 
umphs; and as he grimly marches through 
the universe, boldly and defiantly proclaims 
open undisguised war on all that God him- 
self hath made! Now like unto that rock 
and its bride the sea-weed, is humanity. 
Man loves; loveis life; yet no sooner is 
the sweet passion born than up leaps a host 
of ita deadly foes, headed by Death's prime 
min‘stering triumvirate, Jealousy, Distrust 
and Hatred, and lo! Life and Love pale, 
shrink, wither up anddie! He who dares 
to hope for Love's fruition is.justas surely 
doomed to disappointment and regret, as is 
smoke prone to ascend, or heat to rarify 
the air he breathes. Ever since this world 
-begun Love has been attended by two 
pleasures and a score of pains; any one of 
tao latter outweighing both the former.— 
Thus hath it ever been, and that it will ev- 
er thus continue, may, from past experience, 
reasonably be inferred. Daughter, thou 
art young in years, but mature in under- 
standing; and hence I talk to you the lan- 
guage of philosophy, and tell thee that 
nothing ought to be so clear to man as the 
fact of his own ignorance of the stupend- 
ous machine about him, and a consti'uent 
pivot of which he is himself. Yet noth- 
ing is half so clearly scen by higher souls 
as man’s pride and svlf-conecit—an_ absurd 
self-satisfaction with his own proficiencies. 
He foolishly imagines his science to be pos- 
itive and unerring in its deductions, in the 
very face of the fact every day revealed, 
that such is not the case, and consequently 
that his science is no science at all, but 
merely the crude elemente which will re-J 
quire long ages to become purified of cr- 
ror, and worthy the dignity of real science, 
At present he calls a mere chapter of coin- 
cidences, many of which are no doubt sur- 
prising, by that dignilicd title 
“sDeath is posiive, and life negative, 
throuzhout'the world. The seed becomes a 
tree, that tree new soil, that soil new trees, 
which rot and decay continually; thus 
proving that death forever conquers life.— 
Most men fear death, loss and pain, and 
they fall victims to ali three. Í, on -the 
‘contrary, defy them all, and that is the 
reason my boat never sinks, and why I am 
always calm and happy. I have therefore 
an elixir vitæ which never fails. I be- 
lieve devoutly in singleness, selfishness ; 
and Death, which is N .ture’s prime mover, 
passes me by, nor offers to molest his wor- 
shipper. Let nature presume to celebrate 
a marriage and stra ghtway Death procla.ms 
Divorce, Ho will nut have it. ‘ime 
wears out the diamond; marble rots with 
ayo, and all things yield to the invincible 
power of Dissolution, Look around you 
and see the proofson every side, my child 
and learn to love not, hate not, fear not, 
matry not; and in all things be suprem: 
- mistress; lean on yourself and so shal! ye 
grow strong, aud the years roli by, leaving 
you unscathed,’ 


“As the old man spoke, his mien and 
gestures grew most elegant, and although 
I trembled, and the blood ran chill in my 
veins as he announced his weird, and as 
L thought, blusphemous doctrines ; yet, for 
the lifo of me, L could not help wishing to 
hoar more. I was gratified. He went on, 
saying :— 

“Impartial judgment, daughter, re- 
quires calm deliberation, and by adopting 
the habit we correct many of our errors, 
and exert a beneficial influence on all oth- 
ers. Ihave not revealed my conclusions 
prematurely ; they are the corivictions of 
ages of experience, rather than . the results 
of passing cogitatione. In the years that 
have rolled away since first I had a being, 
I bave secu hundreds, nay, thousands, per- 
ish at tho very moment of what they 
thought a triumph; Ihave beheld great 
_ nations rise, culminate, and, at the instaut 
of their cowpletest grandeur—their great- 
ast apparent solidity, burst asunder, like a 
descending meteor, aud like it, too, vanish 
and disappear forever in a blaze of 

tory! They go and leave, for a time, a 


vague and mythical traditions that ‘once 
upon o time such a notion did exist,’ 

“ Many people run wild with the notion 
that Progress is an actual fact. There is 
no such thing. It is merely apparent, and 
that which seems so, is but the reproduction 
of a new fisld, and reflection in the mirror 
of the Present, of the facts, the ever re- 
curring facts, of Past ages. They merely 
indicate that timo has performed one more 
round, revolved once again on itsown axis, 
and once more reached the same old point, 
bringing a repetition of the same old phe- 
nomena; the only difference being that 
there are not the same eyes to see, ears to 
hear, souls to suffer, hearts to enjoy, that 
were there before. The awo-struck mil- 
lions, recognizing change, foolishly imagine 
it is Progress, simply because the records 
of their past, which stretch backward but 
a very little way, present an unfavorable 
contrast to the present. They accept the 
latter as a positive confirmation of their 
silly notions. There is a kind of progress 
indeed; for there is more of misery, sor- 
row and crime; more sick souls and break- 
ing hearts than there ever wero bofore, and 
more life for death to feed upon. And in- 
dividual depravity to-day, is the same that 
it ever was, only that the aggregate is 
greater, because there are- more people in 
the world, Look at it! look at society ! 
look at man, and then ask, where is Prog- 
ress? Hollow echo answers, Where? 

“You asked me if I had ever loved, 
and I answer yes; and like all other fools, 
as I then was, imagined that I had but to 
put the chalice to my lips, drink, and be 
forever blest. I did so, expecting to satis- 
fy the thirst divine. Fool! The draught 
savored more of gall and wormwood thin 


‘rosy nectar, and my downy couch of sweet 


perfumes, proved a bed of foul corruption, 
infinitely worse than the bluckest death.— 
| have played the game of lite twice over. 
The first time, loss succeeded loss, and its 
product was regrets, bitter, bitter regrets. 
The second time 1 played it, and won— 
still win, and henceforth can never lose ; 
and why? Because this time all the for- 
mer processes were and are reversed in all 
respects, Daughter, it was to talk with 
you that I rowed my shullop hither, I 
know your history well; beoause all the 
town does so. I know more; for I under- 
stand your mind, your wants, joya, hopes, 
troubles, fears and griefs. In my boat is a 
most excellent telescope, through which, as 
[ sat upon the waters, I observed you com- 
ing down the hill, Iam known as the ‘old 
man of the mill ;' [take a great interest in 
you, and will serve your interests well io 
consequence. Taman old man, and the 
repository of strange knowledge, much of 
which I shall impart to you. because then 
you will rise above the chagrins you now 
feelin consequence of th» persecutions you 
endure on account of your beauty, lineage 
and avcomplishinents P i 

“With these words he rose from the rock 
and taking me by the hand, gently direct- 
ed our steps toward the hill. Ashe touch- 
ed me, a strange und involuntary shudder 
ran over me, a cold clammy sweat oozed 
from my forehead, and at the sama instant 
I thought I distinguished a voice, so. low 
and faint that it could scarcely be heard, 
whisper in my ear this remarkable sen- 
tence. ‘Theclock strikes one!’ I started 
bavk on hearing it, and again it spoke, ray- 
ing, ‘lhe person at your side, having the 
characteristics of an old man, isnot such! 
He is not a thing of earth, butis a moving 
varcase—a walking’ cornse—a relic of the 
days gone by—he is a horrible thing—a 
tempter—a demov—an unlicensed visitor 
to carth from regions dark and terrible. 
Feel his hand. It is that of a mummy— 
food for worms. There is no warmth in it, 
nor a-pulsation, nor a drop of blood. Ob- 
serve his ovhre-hued visage; doth it not 
smack of the musty grave ?—of' the cbarnel 
house ?—of death? Doth he not smell of 
rotting flesh and corruption? Woman, the 
being by your.side is a vampyro—a ghoul 
from Tartarus. Take heed! beware, be- 
ware ! ; ; 

“Was it my good angel como to warn 
me? Is itthe voice of Heaven? I asked 
myself, I could testify on oath that I 
heard the words I have repeated, and yet 
l concluded that my girlish fears had taken 
that shape, and [ resolved not to be fright- 
ened till something more positive should 
occur, Besides it wis broad daylight, and 
a’ least two thousand persons were on the 
road to and from thy beach. ‘Three singu- 
lar things struck me, however, very forci- 
bly, and yet did not make the impression 
that] ufverwards wished they bad; at 
least I did not pay the attention to them 
that I ought. These circumstances were: 
first, on looking back I found that the lit- 
tle skiff ia which my companion landed had 
disappeared; secondly, although I could 
hear the sound of my own foot-falls, yet I 
sould not detect his; and thirdly, although 
we met many. persons whom I knew, and 
who nodded to me, yet not one seemed to 
take the slightest notice of my companion, 
and one girl said to me, ‘why Flora, where 
are you going to all alone?’ It was cer- 
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very strange, dont you think so ?” 
; # ~ # The man in red, her 
grim auditor, smiled assent, and. tho three 


invisibles in the room seemed highly inter- 
ested,# 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE SUNSET ON THE HILL, 


“Amongst men some strange theories arise,” 
BOCRATRS, 


“When a man begins to think, then there is hope of 
that man; but whoever can and will not think, proves 
hitnself a fool,a bigot and an ass!”—[From Zerazh, a 
Bpiritual Tragedy by P., B. Bandolph. 

Human nature is a strange jumble of 
contradictions. A buman being can both 
love and hate the same being, or thing at 
tho same time. The injured wife both 
loves and hates, detests, yet cherishes the 
husband who betrays, tramples on her af- 
fections, and forsakes her couch for the 
marketable arms and bought embraces of 
another ;—a habit by the way to which there 
are too many who-addict themselves, ‘’Tis 
Not 80,” says one; “prove it,” says a sec- 
ond. ‘Facts are stubborn things!" Ire- 
ply. But perhaps after all “Whatever zs 
is right ;” at least, such practices ‘are the 
legitimate result, and perfectly natural con- 
sequence of the present civilization. They 
are results to be expected and looked for, 
just as long asthe world iy on its present so- 
cial plane, and community goes forward un- 
der the guidance of its present principles ; 
und while it abides by its present motto 
of “every one for himself, and ruin take 
the hindmost.” Another illustration of the 
truth of the two first lines of this chapter 
is to be seen in the case of the bird when 
fascinated by a serpent. It unquestionably 
feels a deep terror, which is evinced by its 
flutterings and efforts to break the magic 
spell which binds and lures it to destruction ; 
and yet it is equally unquestionable that the 
feeling which attracts the victim is nigh 
akin to love ; .at least it is bused on asome- 
thing which in the similar case of human 
beings, is known by that appellation—a 
sense of delight and affection, mingled with 
apprehension in its attraction towards its bit- 
ter aud'implucable foe, From observations 
which I have mede, I incline to the beliet 
that human beings love each other in exact 
proportion to the mental resemblances be- 
tween them; and this constitutes the point 
of attraction; deduct these similarities from 
the sum total of human nature, and the 
balance may be equally divided between in- 
difference, or the passive’ state induced by 
the neutralizing effect of oertain qualities 
upon each other, and the antipodal our repel- 
lunt effect, mutually exercised by virtue of 
the differences existing naturally and or- 
ganically, ‘This is the point of. Repulsien 
aud Hatred, Sometimes in a wedded puir, 
the attraction and repulsion are exactly in 
equilibrio, aud thun they get along through 
lite in a so-soish sort or, fashion, sometimes 
hot and as often cold; like and dislike, love 
and hate, sugar and salt, bitter und sweet, 
up hill aud down dale, ever and anon. If 
they ugree in seven points and differ in six, 
there will be a little more sunshine thin 
shade; buc if the preponderance be the 
other way, then good-bye peace! heaven 
takes its leave and hell assumes the right 
ot rule! : : 

As Flora walked along, she could not 
help fveiing an equal degree of love and 
fear toward ner grey-haired companion.— 
Had they both been in operativi one mo- 
ment in equal force, one would have neu- 
tralized the other and left her free to act. 
But it was not so. Both predominated by 
turns; neither could she get rid of the no- 
tion that the mysterious voice might have 
been a real one, despite her doubts as to its 
origin ;—a real being warning her of some 
impending danger. There are but few per- 
sons of ordinary intelligeuce but can tell 
of an experience, which if not similar, at 
least resembles I'lora’s. ae 

What and whence are these mysterious 
warnings? Come they from the spirits of 
dead friends? Ars they angelic visita- 
tions? Who cananswer? ‘Tae fact that 
they do come ‘is unimpeachable. 

“I felt,” said Fiora, “likè a fascinated 
bird, as we slowly wound up the hill, past 
and to the left of Stacy’s Fairy-Bank’ Cot- 
tage. My companion said nothing. He 
possibly saw that I wondered whether he 
too had heard the voice, ‘and knew that a 
sentiment close akin to terror had taken 
hold of me. Hdlooked upon me, and his 
glances wore the expression of pity and 
parental tenderness. I thought he looked 
at times durk and mysterious, and that 


Note BY THE Epiron.--Atthia point I questioned the 
author as to how heknew this latter fact, and how ha 
knew conversations which had tuken place torty years 
previous to the present time, and twenty before he ‘was 
born. Heanswered ‘My mother in years afterwards 
received the whole account from a source to be relied on, 
nawely: she acquired the power of reading the past, 
and impressed it upon me by relating It to me when in 
the magnetic slumber, repeatedly, and willing me to re- 
member it foreve.. Bo faryou understand hew I know 
about what was concealed from mi rtal vision, Second, 
as far as regards myself, Iam hey Mea and as I turn 
the eyes of my mind backward over the years that have, 
fled forever, every incident, however trival, that has ever 
occurred to mce—every word spoken by me or to me, I 
sce written on a musty scroll, $ 

“J will reveal to you an arcanum! The soul of man is a 
substance, soft, plastic, yet enduring, and every human 
oxperietice actually engraves itself upon that substance, 
and when in life the soul becomes positive to its body— 
and conditions, it can at will read this vivographic writ- 

g.” ‘This is the philvsophio explanation he gave me. 


me 


what the voice had said concerning his 
touch was true; but then again I laughed 
at myself for being so exceedingly stupid 
and superstitious us to believo a tenant of 
the grave could walk by my sido in broad- 
day-light. And yotthe fact of the people 
not noticing him, and the girl asking me 
where I was going ‘all alone,’ rather 
troubled me, to say the le st. It was not 
four that I felt, but a something like it 
totally undefinable. I wanted greatly to 
go to my home, and yet could not ptevail 
on myself to leave his side, Porhaps, I 
said to myself, I merely imagine this old. 
man of the mill, as he calls himself, to be 
a monster, because I have always been fond 
of throwing a supernatural drapery about 
every circumstance out of the usual course 
of things, for when a little child, my fath- 
er often took me upon his knee, and made 
my blood curdle at his stories of fairies, 
ghosts and demons. These tales had al 

ways becn a great attraction to me, as they 
ure to nearly everybody else; and when- 
ever I was desired tobe particularly dil- 
igent, nothing was half so sure of effect- 
ing it,as the promise of another of those 
deliciously-terrible phantom stories. 

“To all mankind, savage, civilized, learn- 
ed or illiterate,, the supernatural has a 
charm, come in whatever shape it may, and 
over the mind it exerts an influenco well 
nigh invincible to all the eae of logic 
and reason. Nothing is so hard to conquer 
us superstition, and when once ablaze in 
the soul there's nothing sufficiently potent 
to quench its flames, and there is far more 


superstition in christendom than the learned ` 


are willing to admit, and I assert that 
nearly every popular religious notion and 
theological opinion has more of this ele- 
ment in it than it has of scientific or ration- 
al certainty, 

“When we reached the summit of the 
hill, a magnificent scene of glory burst uJ- 
on our view. The sun Was just sinking 
to rest beneath a canopy, whose curtained 
hangings were of the rareat crimson, scar- 
let, purple, violet, amethyst, silver, blue, 
and gold. Oh! what,a heavenly sight it 
was! And he threw back upon his path- 
way such a radiant flood of golden beams, 


which pierced and rested on the clouds, the 
sea, the hill-tops in the distance, and the 
white sails on tho bosom of the deep; the 
eifect was such as to entirely dispel the op- 
pressive feeling L had endured since I lett 
the beach; for I said, surely God, who 
shines on all things, will never take his 
rays off my soul. Silently my spirit pour- 
ed itself forth toward the Maker, and | was 
disburdened of the gloomy mantle that 
had enshrouded it. 


(To be Continued.) 


(r ow the Investigator. ] 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION, 


— 


It has been siid, with an air of triumph wholly 
unwarranted by the importance or weight of th’ 


argument, that the almost universal pravalense of 
religious notions and opinions, in all ages and ne~ 

tions of the world, proves that religion must havo 

emanated from a direot revelation. But the ar- 
gument, by proving too much, proves nothing. — 
If the position be sound, it would prove that all 
the various, discordant, and oontradiotory religy 
ions which have evor existed, whether they pro- 
pose the belief of one God or of twenty Gods ; of 
the divinity of an idol or of a white bull; of a 
grand lama, or of the tooth of a monkey, are 
equally the effect of revelation, It would prove 
thata beliefin witches, fairies, hohgobling, sorcery, 
divination, and a thousand other vagaries, equally 
universal and equally absurd, origiunted in reve- 
lation. Nay, it would go still further, and prove 
that those two passions, or affections of the human 
mind, ope and fear, woro the effects of divine 
revelation : for it ic matter of moral demonstra 

tion, that in theso two principles orizinated ths 
firat crude, but powerful notions of human religion 

in the human breast. 

_ ‘The least reflection on the part of uy human 
being, would suffice to convino? him, $ at not on- 
ly his own frame, with its wonderful mechanism, 
but that the earth oa whioh be trod, with its end- 
less display in things animate ani inarimate, 

were not the work of fild hands, nor the creature 

of hia contrivance. He must at onoo perceive that 
it required wisdom and power incomparably supa- 
rior to his own, to conceive and to produce them. 
Hore thon, is the first simple but inevitable idea of 
a superior Being—of a God ; an idea requiring no 
of divine reveiation to criginate it, than doss tha 

idea of using artificial covering to proteo: ‘us from 
the inclemencr of the weather. Agin: min 
found himself operated upon by certain visible 
agencies, whioh affectel hin, without his being 
able to affect or control them. Thus, the lightning 
destroyed, the thunder terrified, the clouds drench- 
ed, the winds shook, and the san warmed and en- 
lightened him. He was subject to their influence 
and control ; ho saw all nature around him, in a 
greater or less degree subjected algo to their influ- 


ence and control: snd he made Gods of some, per -' 


haps of all of them. 


“Thus the poor Indian with untutored inind, 
Bees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ” 


New, nothing i more natural, than’ for an in’e- 
rior and dependent being to desire to propitiate 
one who is superior and whom he conceives to be 
the arbiter of his destiny. Hnos arose prayers 


| 


i | 3 


penanoes, and oblativas, to avert the frowns or ts 
invite the smiles of the supprsed deitles—of deities 
who, ae thy wore created by the first rade efforts 
of man’s reason, were naturally endowed wth his 
passions and propensities. i : 

Hore we ‘have a faint and brief, but o rrest plo- 
ture of the origin of religion in the human mind. 
A ploture, the faithful lineaments of whiob are 
abundantly consplouous in the ancient history of 
all the great nations, as well as petty tribes ofan- 


Aquity, from the minor hordes of Canaan to the 


more powerful and more polished, as well as more 
recent nations of Greece and Rome ; and the orig 

inal of which remains, even to thie day, among the 
inhabitants of central India, of the islande of the 
Sauth Sea and the Pacific, of nearly the whole of 
Afrioa, and among the aborigines of our own conti- 
nent. 


“What then can be done with the negroes that 

will not rake their condition worse than it ia now 1” 
Cor. Spiritual Age. 

Give them freedom. . Strange indeed must be 
the state of men to whom freedom would bring 

a worse condition than that of slavery. Are 
they not of an inferior race, undeveloped and 
crushed already by subjebtion? And does 
this make their enslavement to the superior 
race a necessity P Rather should the relation- 
ship of the strong to the weak be that of pro-' 
tection and guardianship. 

While the enslaved in this country, it freed, 
would be under the protection of our laws, 
„like other men; while they might be educated 
and developed, and full scope, comparatively, 
given to. all their powers; they would lose 
nothing which they now have. 

Their labor would still be as necessary to 
the world; and self interest urges to action 
quite as well as force. Whatever advantage 
they now gain from association with the whites, 
as slaves, they might the better do, as free- 
men. ` 

The slave unfettered and allowed to stand on 
his feet must grow stronger. Yet, while weak 
and unenlightened, be could lean, as before, 
on superior strength and wisdom, in accord- 
ance with the social and legal relations which 
exist among the free. 

The progressed should guide the less un- 
folded; not as his master, but as his friend 
and brother. o $ 

Did the freed man need less support than 
when in bonds, Wherein a man can strength. 
en himself from his own manhood, is it not bet- 
ter that he should do so? There will then 
be more help for him, wherein he lacks. 

The philanthropist sees much that may be 
done for man, both bond and free, which 
would not render his ‘condition worse than 
now ;” but freedom is one of our first requi- 
sites to přogress. : 

Though it must be admitted that the. free 
men of our present civilization are far from 
being really free, its slaves are etill less go. . 

And were it true that from some strange 
cause; there are those for whom liberty is not 
so well, as slavery; they .should speedily be 
brought up from the mysterious lower deep in 
which mên are, by those who comprehend.’ its 
existence ; that so they may be fit for that es- 
tate of freedom which, by divine law,, is” the 


true clement of all things else it the Universe, 


Maun. 


Oniain or THE Worp Quiz.—Everybody knows . 


the meaning of the-word Quiz or Quizzing. But 


its origin ig not generally known. The word , 


Quiz is comprehended us soon as pronounced, , in 
London, New York, San Francisco, Melbourne,or 
Calcutta. ` 

Cur attention has recently been called to this 
mischeivous little word by an article in an, old 
English Mugazine, Very few words ever took 


such a run, or were saddled with so many meam 


ings as this monosyllable ; and however stange 
the word, it ig still more strange that not, one of 
our lexicographers, from Bayley to Jclyason, ev- 
er attempted an explanation or gave a derivation 
of it. The reason is very obvious ; it is because 
it had no meaning; noris it desiyed from any 
language in the world ever knawn, from the 
Babylonish confusion to this day. * — —  ; 
When Richard Daly was patentee of ths: Irish 
theatres, he spent the evening of a Satundky in 
company with many of the wits and men of fash- 


ion of the day. Gambling was introduced, when 


the manager staked a large sum that ho would 
have spoken all through the principal steeéts af 
Dublin by a certain hour next day, Sunday, a’ 
word having no meaning, and being @erived 
from no known language ; wagers were kad and 
stakes deposited, Daly repaired to the: theatre, 
| and dispatched all the servants and supespumers. 
aries with the word ‘Quiz,’ which they chalked 
on every door and shop window in town. Shops 
being shut all next day, everybody going tó and 
coming from their differant places “of worship, 
saw the word ; and everybudy repeated it, so that 
the word was heard all through: Dublin: ~The 


+ 


cireumstande of*so strange a word being omévery `! 


door and window, caused much surprise ; and èt- 


er since, should a strange story be attempted ‘to: : 


be passed ag current, it draws forth the expression, .)i 


“you are quissing me.” 
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He is truly wise who ca endureovil and enjoy 
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-whioh the undersigned wishes at this time 
€ to make an explanation, and that‘is this— 


_ the day. 


- without his approval, and therefore he dis- 


- oisma, he most emphatically disapproved the 


. him ever to become.” 


“ily and constantly gathering strength. - Truo, 


` cert change of mortality for immortalit¢, says 


The. Spiritual Aye. 


Progress is the Common law of the Universe, 
ea — 
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With the present issue the undersigned 
closes his connection with the Srratrvat 
Aor, This arrdngement has been made up- 
on the most amicable terms by all parties 
concerned, and the undersigned leaves the 
' Aan with the most earnest hope for its suc- 


- cess and prosperity. | 


There ia one point, aud’ fut one, upon 


-ho is neither ultra nor sectional in his views 
upon any-of the miny great questions of 
Yet articles of both theso char- 
. goters have been admitted into the columns 
of the Acs, while fe has been the nomi- 
nal editor. These articles found place there 


claims the responsibility. While he pitied 
. John Brown for his madness and fanati- 


spirit at the north which'would have made 
Brown a martyr.aad the “gallows” a rival 
of the “cross.” A 

The undersigned ia led to make this ex- 
planation on account of numeroua private 
lettera which he ha’ received from spiritual- i 
ists both at the north and south, in refer- 
ence to thig question, which has of late so 
monopolized public attention. Heis aware, 
however, thata very large proportion of 
the readers ofxthe Aae will disagree with 
him, and that by the avowal which ho makes, 
of his uncompromising opposition to this 
northern fanaticism that he will fall in their 
estimation, yet he is impressed to be hon- 
est in giving expression to his views on. 
this occasion, without regard to policy. 
He believes nothing only from evidence, 
and holds that belief is not subject: to di- 
rection by the will. Hud it been so, he’ 
. never eould have become a ‘spiritualist 3 or, 
having become a spiritualist, would have 
“turned either Republican or Abolitionist, 
neither. of which he feels it possible for |: 


In reference to the cause of spiritualism, 
the undersigned would say briefly, that 
from the best lights he can obtain, it is stead- 


it is less demonstrative than formerly, and. 
makes much less noise; but underlying 
_ this calm aurface, i is a deep, broad current, 
"getting in all directions against the popular 
theology of the day. . The generic term for 
this “curront” he believes to be Lineratism, 
and that spiritualism is the grand elemen- 
tray principle which helps to compose. it. 
Thero are thousands of our most intelligent 

mon who sympathize with spiritualists, and 
yet who ‘have not yet come to any decision 
n their own minds in reference to the man- 
ifostations. U 

To such of his friends as may desiro to 
know the plans of the undersigned for the 
future, he can only say that he does not 
know them himeelf, but from having been 
connected with newspapers for so many 
years, ho naturally expects that such will be 
his tating: during this life at least. 

W. H. Cnaney. 


‘LANGUAGE SHOULD BE 
|. MODIFIED. 


Our growing physiological and spiritual 
knowledge. makes it necessary that we in many 
cages modify much language now used ina 
stereotyped and false sense. Clark of the 
KNIOMERBOCEER, İn epeaking of Iavina’s re 


of him that he *resigned his novle, genial, genr 
tle spirit into the hands of his MakeR.” Wag 
not Irving’s, and are not al! our spirits ee 
‘in the mene of our Maker? = 


ent—and for the reason that we do not sce 
how persons s80 “advancea” can ever accept 
such a theory ! 
‘tance extends with this class of people, we’ 
have found their sense of the distinction be- 
tween. right and- wrong growing more and 
more keen, ‘instead of fading out altogether, 
as their “moral peweis have gained strength 
and tone;” and their abhorrence of all evil be- 
coming stronger and stronger, the more “pure 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE AGE. 


— 


are received and employed to excuse and just- 
ify lives of supine self-indulgence and reckless 


Arrangements are now in progress for | animaliem (as we have reason to believe they 
the enlargement of the SrrITUAL AGE 80 | sometimes are,)their baleful influence cannot 


that it shall be superior in size to any Spir- | be measured. 
itual paper in the world. We have striven 
bard to accomplish this consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, with the present Num- 


A. EN. 


A CHAT WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


We have thought that a chat with our 


ber, the first in the New Year. But it numerous contributors might be for our 


was not so to be, On the first of Febru- 
ary, however, our readers may be prepared 


to seo the Age inanentire new dress, new | once. 


head, &o., &o. 


Some of the ableat and finest minds 


mutual benefit. We donot design to make 
it long, but would come to the point at 
Friends, we would have you study 
brevity in your chats with the public 
through the medium of the Ace, for sev- 


which have ombraced Spiritualism in this} gral reasons, a few of which we will name. 


country will manifest themselves through 
the mediumship of the Ace. The writer 


to whose articles are affixed the symbol O, | read. 


The foremost one is, if you write at great 
length, you stand a poor ohance of being 
We happen to know that not more 


will through it give his views on all the} shan three persons out of ten read long ar- 


great Religious, Social and Political prob- 
lems of the age, and if they donot com- 
mand the thorough: consideration of every 
man and woman who desires to sce some 
plan devised to do away with the gigantic 
evils which now afflict the race, then. are 
we wofully mistaken, 


ticles; whereas they -seldom skip short 
ones. Now if your articles are not read, 
you of course write in vain. You must 
hear in mind that your reader has not the 
same interest in what you are writing that 
you have yourself. It is, or ought to be, 
your aim to secure his or her attention ; 


Fully approctating the great necessity of| and to do this, you must present your 


to investi- 


Since the Ace has been in its present 


Di~- 


Those 


Terms.—To clubs of four, $1,75 each; 


eight, $1,62 cach; tea and upwards $1,50 | gantly eccentric. 
each, 


VERY LIKELY. 


A correspondent (M. J. W.) in a late 


Aag, expressed the opinion that the theory | conceptions, in your own way. 
which denies the existence of evil, ignores all | n'l, be brief and as emphatic, and as agree- 
moral distinctions, and.surrenders man to the | able ag you cine 
dominion of blind impulse and appetite, un- 
der the monstrous delusion that “all desires 
come from God direct and immediate,” “cs 
not and cannot be‘a savor of death unto death 
to those who have advanted to a condition of 
high aspiration—where the moral powers have 
gained strength and tone—where a pure and 
devoted life has lifted the soul from the do- 
minion of the darker and grosser passions.” 


We incline to agree with this correspond- 


So far as our limited acquain- 


and devoted” their lives. Surely, a xoul which 
hae been “lifted from the dominion of the 
darker and grosser passions” will not be like- 
ly, in any sane moment, to be found denying 


‘that there are any such passions ! 


-“M. J. W.” does not seem to apprehend at 
all the drift of the “theory” which he (or she) 
has fallen so violently “in love” with.. W 
should be glad to hope that its Principal a 
vocates do not, either. When their ‘eyes “Op 
en to the enormous delusion they are teaching 
(as we are sure they ‘will sometime:) they will 
no longer charge us with want of “liberality” 
and “toleration,” because we endeayor to hold 
up the truth in contrast with such errors, | If 
liberality” is synonymous with indifference o 
blindness to the most palpable realities of hu- 
man expeiienes—and if “toleration” means 
recreancy to one’s own views of truth,—then 
wecan afford to lose our reputation for bath. 

Were such theories accepted only by saints 
“ripe for martyrdom,” who have so long and 
ao fully overcome all evil in themselves as to 
forget there is any in the.world, they might 
pose for harmless yagaries. But when they 


reproducing the facis of Spiritualism, as thoughts in a neat and trim style—you 
well as tho promulgation of its Cheortes, we | must essay to make them irresistibly at- 
have made ample arrangements to have the 
two work in conjunction, Every week, in| ut your artiole, he takes note of its length. 
ita enlarged and improved stare, we shall) Tf long, he gives it no further notice, and 
give an array of well authenticated facts} all of your hard claborated ‘‘sweetness is 
and ¢ests, which shall satisfy ever y` honest 
skeptio that he ought, at least, 
gate them, and see whether the alleged oc- 
currences be of man, Go, or the Devil.— | make them otherwise acceptable. 
There isa field here which we, as well as 
our cotempora-ies have too much neglected, | sweetness long drawn out.” There are oc- 
and we mean to thoroughly glean it. 


tractive. When the reader first glances 


lost upon the desert air,” and the space it 
occupies isthrowa away. “Therefore study 
to condense your thoughts, as well as to 


A newspaper is no place for “linked 


casions when suljects of great intrinsic 
moment must be discussed at considerable 


form, we frankly own thgt its character | length, but these should be exceptions and 
has not been such as we, could have wish-| not rules. 
ed, and a3 we might have made it. 
advantageous circumstances which we could 
not control, have weighed us down. 
circumstances no longer exist, and we are| even your: short articles. 
now able to carry out our original design} them lively and workmanlike. 
when we (A) connected ourself with it.—| sap into them, if we may usc a somewhat 
Will all our friends, who would like to} common, yet expressive word. Let them 
see the Ags prosper under its new auspices, | sparkle with life. 
and in its enlarged form, do what they ca 
to enlarge ils sphere of influence? 


Therefore we shall have to de- 
cline long articles. ‘Much ina little,” 
should be your motto. 

We would have you take pains with 
Study to make 


Put the 


If you would draw at- 
tention to your thoughts, they must be in- 
ormed with an irresistible magnetic power. 
Essay to be unique, though not ex-rava- 
In one werd, be in ear- 
nest in what you have to say, and say it 
in the most individual and dirèct manner 
possible to you. Dv not borrow either 
words or thoughts, but speak your own 
But above 


Employ civil and courte- 
ous terms on all occusions,—evew, when you 
perhaps feel that a little anger would be 


justifiable. “Speak the truth in love.” 
l * 


ABIDE WITH US. 


As we have entered upon a new year, we 
thought it would not be amiss to extend,— 
although it may not-be necessury,—a ‘cor- 
dial iuvitation to those of our patrons 
whose term of subscription is ahout to ex- 
pire, to still continue with us, “We not 
only nee the pecuniary aid which they 
will thas secure to. us, but we require their 
sympath tic co- operation in the great and 
earnest work of referm that looms up be- 
fore us with a somewhat discouraging as- 
pect. In this work we are, we feel, fated 
to engage. If we know ourselves, we do 
not aim merely to build up another relig- 
ious sect, but desire only to evolve that 
theasure of eternal truth which our concep- 
tions may be able to embrace, .We have 
not the vanity to ‘suppose that we shall 
reach a fial stopping-place in our pursuit 
of truth—we know well enough that it has 
heights and depths that finite research can- 
not fathom. We would only humbly 
and reverently know and appropriate that 
portion of it to our civil and social needs 
that the exigencies of our day and genera- 
tion demand. We are permitted to assure 
the readers of the Aar that matter worthy 
of their most serious consideration will be 
presented during the present year. We 
can ill afford to part company with any of 
them, as we think they should not, at this 
important juncture, think of leaving us, 
when we feel in our inmost spirits that w 


Caan 


“have a message from God unto tbem.”— 
Abile with us, dear brethren, and high 
mutual good will result from the continued 
conjunction. Our grave and talented co- 
adjutor, or we may say teacher, 0, 

“Who, with mild heat of holy oratory,” 
is to preach to us on the weightiest sub- 
jects that can enlist mortal attention, de- 
mands the bearing of all true progression- 
ists. It will be a serious loss to any 
thinking reader to mirs the perusa' of bis 
fresh and spirit-fraught views of man and 
his eternal necessities, 

We hardly need say thatthe Ace will 
hereafter be conducted upon the most 
broad and liberal basis. It will have a 
strict editorial supervision, and n) narrow 
and ill-digested lucubrtions will be per- 
mitted to mar its columns. It will aim, 
too, to reach higher literary excellence, in 
its every department than has heretofore 
characterized it. We shall be guided by 
the maxim that ‘what is worth being pub- 
licly expressed at all, should be well ex- 
pressed.” 

We have thus, in brief, given our rea- 
sons why we would have our old and tried 
For like 
reasons we would attach as many new 
friends to us as can be induced to accompa- 


friends still remain with us. 


‘ny us in the high career now, we think, 


about to open before us. 


GOETHE ON DEMONISM. 


All great men, especially men of large Spir- 
ituality and imaginativeness, have had the con- 
sciousness of being assisted, in their truth, 
unfolding labors, by powers and influences high- 
er, and without themselves. Socrates had his 
attending and prompting demon, but whether 
this influence was by him considered personal 
or impersonal, we shall not now attenipt to de- 
cide. We know he talked familiarly of his 
demon, and acknowledged his indebtedness to 
this source. It has been the same with all oth- 
er great lights of the world. They could not 
have revealed to us the great fundamental 
truths which have so lifted the wor'd of man, 
without having been in rapport with spirits, 
or influences, higher than themselves. They 
have all been constrained to acknowledge that 
the lofty, authoritative, and inspiring thoughts 


of which their brains have been the apparent 
mediums, were not solely their own. Goethe, 
the great German poet and philosopher—the 
greatest man the world has produced since 
Shakspeare—thus speaks of Demoniacal influ- 
ence :— ` 

“The like has often hapnened to me in life; 
and thence one is led to believe in the interpo- 
sition of demoniacal power—a higher influ- 
ence, which we adore without presuming to 
explain it.” 


` Again he says :— 
“The demoniacal is that which cannot be ex- 
plained by reason or understanding; it lies not 
in my nature, but I am subject to tt.” 


Had he lived in these days of spiritual man- 
ifestations, the mystery of demoniacal influence 
would have been easily solved. We think it 
is Goethe who says that “the unconscious is 
alone complete.” This is his explanation of 
the unconscious inspiration of poets :— 


“In poetry—especially in that whichis uncon- 
scious, before which reason and understanding 
fall short, and which, therefore, produces effects 
so far surpassing all expectation, there is some- 
thing of the demoniacal.” i 


Tne Fant or Man.—We ask the espeo- 
ial attention of every thinking, reasoning 
mind to the s:rmon with this. caption “in 
this week’s Agr. If there has been or 
can be any clearer, happier, and more satia- 
factory presentation of this mush discussed, 
befogged and perplexing subject, we should 
be happy to present it to the world through 
these columns. © Read it, every one. No 
matter who the writer is—if the views 
expressed are valuable, it ig enough. Let 
it stand or fall op its merits. Every num- 
ber of the Ace will contain a sermon from 
the same source, and we will guarantee 
that they will not be found full of the 
terse contradictions of Beecher, or the 
“glittering generalitics” of Chapin.— 
These sermons will constitute to every 
thinker and philosopher a marked.and in- 
teresting feature of the Age: for the year 
1860. 


-—— 

No. 2 on Government? is unavoidably 
left out this week, much to our regret,— 
After this week, we trust this weighty se- 
ries of articles will appear regularly, 


iw 


‘| amaaed thereat. 


AN EXCELLENT POEM, 


There is, in the January issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, a fine pem, by R. W. 
Emerson, doubtless, entitied ‘“Sonz of Na. 
ture,” in which the perpetual Mother is 
made to lament,—after enumerating many 
of her productive exploits.-the Non-ap- 
pearance of that “Coming Man,” so gen- 
erally looked fur by those who are “hun- 
gering and thirsting” after some great and 
specifio deliverance from the moral and 
spiritual diseases that so afflict. the children 
of menat this time. 
few of the stanzas: 


We will subjoin’ a 


But him—the man-child glorious 
Where tarries he the while? 

The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
‘The sunget gleams his smile. 


My boreal lights leap upward, 
Forthright my planets roll, 

Aud still the man child is not born, 
The summitot the whole. 


Must time aud tide forever run? 
Will never my winds go sleep inthe West? 
Will never my wheels, which whirl thesua 
And satellites, have rest? 


Too murh of donning and dofling, 
Too slow the rainbow fades; 

I weary of my. robe of snow, 
My leaves, and my cascades. 


I tire of globes and races, 
Too long the gamgis played; 
What. without him, is summer’s pomp, 
Or winter's frozen shade? - 


I travail in pain. for him, 
My creatures travail and wait; 
. His couriers come by squadrons, 
He comes notto the gate. ` 


* * * * * + 


I moulded kings and saviours, 
And bards wer kings to rule; 
But fell the starry Influence short, 

The cup was never full, 


Yet whirl the glowing wheels once more, 
And mix the bow! again, 

Seethe, Fate! the ancient elements, 
Heat, cold, dry, wet, and peace and pata. 


Let war and trade and creeds and song 
Blend, ripen race on race— 

The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days. 


No ray is dinmed, no atom worn, 
My oldest force is good as new, 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew. 


Our co!league,.A, seems to have Duele 
tle doubt that “the man- hild gi glorious,” B0 
longingly desired by.many, is already near 
at hand. We do not say heis not, 
will wait patiently for his advent. We 
may not expect far him an immediate cog- 
nition—but we doubt not, when his fitting 
credentials are presented, he will bo hailed 
with inexpressible joy by many a waiting 
soul, % 


Sxepti¢s.—Men who are skeptics from choice 
— who negate truth before challenging it— 
froma spirit of mere contradiction, while at 
the same time they arrogate great wisdom to 
themselves, are very foolishly egotistical, — 
They virtually say in their unreasonable in- 
credulity, that they are “the way, the truth, 
and the life.” From their manner of looking 
at if, they would have us infer that the uni- 
verse is quite a vacant affiir,and that man’s 
faculties were given him for disbelief, rather 
than to be employed upon pre-existing truth. 
The poverty of the spiritual worl? must, in 
their estimation, be prodigiously great. They 
ignore everything with a view, it would seem, 
o bring into relief their own profound sagaci- 
ty! We greatly dislike those willful, scoffing 
skepties, who would so belittle the domain of 
truth, OF all stiff-necked bigots they are the 
most offensive and hopeless. To think, that 
there is nothing in all this wide, infinite uni- 
verse of spirit and matter that these super- 
cilious malcontents cannot cognize and rejoice 


vat with thankful and adoring hearts, is sad in- 


deed! Fhe most blindly credulous persons in 
the world are infinitely wiser than they, and- 
more toveable. One who has perception and 
thought ever in the most limited degree, it 
should seem, could not fail to somewhat appre- 
hend the riches-of* creation, and sometimes be 
But your skeptic, who it 
must be seen, is the most unmitigated block- 
head, imaginable, rejects most everything as 
void that is not reflected on his infinitessimal 
retina. 

We would not be understood as animadvert- 
ing upon that honest, questioning skepticism, 
that would know the truth aright. This ins 
credulity, induced by a sacred faith in, and 
love of, truth for itself, we are obliged to re- 
spect. This sort of skepticism is but prelusive 
of a. large and earnest conviction to come.— 
The man who fearlessly inquires and thirsts for’ 
the “Everlasting Yea,” but gives in no adhe- 
sion to dogmas till he is satisfied of their vera 
ity, is one whom we cannot-bit truly re~ 
spect. . 


but | 


a ge a a we I 


. as usual. 


THE COMING MAN. 
We have recently been struck with tho wide- 
spread prascient feeling that the time is near 
at hand forthe advent of a new religious and 
spiritual epoch, in which shall be manifested a 
mighty quickening power such as the - world 
has never before been blessed with. More es- 
pecially does the shadow of this coming event, 


- and the authoritative Man through whose in- 


strumentality it shall come, rest on the minds 


_ of many of our already semi-prophets. Wit- 


ness the poetical article this week, printed 
from the Atlantic Monthly, which we attribute 
to R. W. EMERSON, and the following article 
with respect to LAMARTINE’S views ot some 
new dispensation. 4 
Lamartine, tho poct and historian, and once 
celebrated President of the Republic of France, 
in his “Travels in the Holy Lind,” records a con- 
versation which he had with Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, on the condition of the world, and the neces- 
Sity of something from the Divine mercy to life it 
toa higher state; during which, he said: “I per- 
ceive in the stugvering creeds of men, in the tu- 
mult of humin ideas, in the void of man’s heart, 
in the depravity of his sozial state, in the repeated 
convulsions of his political institutions, all the 
symptong of an overthrow, and consequently of 
an appronchiug and. imminent change. I believe 
thut Gol always shows himself at the very mo- 


„ment when .al' that is human is proved to be in- 
i 


suficient—when man confesses that of himself he 
is nothing, THE WORLD 18 IN THIS STATE AT PRES- 
ENT. I believe, therefore, ina Messiah not far 
distant from our epoch; bat in this Messiah I do 
not reen Christ, who has nothing to add to the 
wisdom, the virtue and the truth that he has al- 
ready taught us; but I expect one whom Christ 
has said should come after him—that Holy Spirit 
always acting, always assisting min, always re- 
vealing him, according -tothe time and to his 
Wants, what he ought to know and do. Whether 
this Divine Spirit becomes incarnate in & man or 
in a doctrine, in a fact or in an idea, matters lit- 
tle; it isthe same thing; man, or doctrine, or 
ides, I believe in it, I hope in it, I expect it, I 
invoke it.” - 


rwGorrnn's mind being one of the most 
acute, as well as one of the most comprehen- 
sive, harmonious and spiritual of modern 


‘times, we shall present, occasionally, some of 


his pertinent and profound thoughts to the 
readers of the Ade, believing that they will be 
acceptable to at least the more literary portion 
of them. It shall be our constant aim to pre- 
sent as great variety of good and fresh reading 
matter as wecan glean from the large resour- 
ces at our command, S 
SCRAPS FROM GOETHE. 
CHRIST WALKING ON THE WATER, 

“This,” says Goethe, “is a most beautiful 
history, and one which I Jove better than any. 
It expresses the noble doctrine, that man, 
through faith and animated courage, may come 
off victorious in the most dangerous enterpri- 
sea, While he may be ruined by a momentary 
doubt.” ` 

“It is bad we are so hindered in life by false 
tendencies, and cannot know them false until 
we are already freed from them,” 

“In the East was a man who, every morning, 
collected bis people about him; and would nev- 
er go to work till he had commanded the Sun 
to rise. But he was wise enough not to speak 
his command tillthe Sun of its own accord 
was ready to_appear. 


ene 


YOUTH CONCEITED. 

“A man believes, in his youth, that the 

world properly began with him, and that all 
exists for him.” 


GREAT MEN, 


“I cannot but think the demons, dallying 
with men, have placed’ among them single fig- 
ures, 80 alluring'that every one strives after 
them, so great that nobody can reach them.— 
Raphael was one—he whose thought and acts 
were equally perfect; some distinguished fol- 
jowers have come near, but none has ever equal- 
led him. Mozartrepresents the unattainable in 
music; Shakspeare in poetry. Iknow what 
you can say on the other side; but I refer to 
the natural dowery, the inborn wealth. Even 
so, none can stand by the side af Napoleon.” 

BONDAGE, 

“We are always in bondage to something.— 
The persons, the objects that surround us, 
have their influence upon us. The tea-spoon 
eonstraine us if it is of gold, instead of silver, 
And so, paralyzed by a thousand 
side-views, we do not succeed, if there is any- 
thing in our nature, in expressing it freely — 
We are slaves of objects around us, and ap- 
pear little or important according as they re- 
strain or give us leave to dilate.” 


` 
+ 


THE 


ROESER AENEA TT 


T rir yok frenda are aich; do not let your 
anxious and officious love dose them to death. 
That they are sick at all, is an indication that 
they have already been dosed with something 
superfluvus ; and pray, do not aggravate their 
case by additional potions. Let nature alone, 
if you haven't sufficient wisdom to rightly 
proffer her the helping hand. Do not embar- 
rass her recuperative operations by intrusive 
nostrums. Have faith in her healing energies, 
and sufficient patience with her to allow her, 
her own time to do the work of restoration in 
her own way. It is hard to estimate the num- 
bers who have been “killed with kindness. ”— 
Loveand kiudness are good things in them- 
selves, but are, unaided by wisdom, often as 
mischievous as veritable hatred. This mis- 
chief often comes in the shape of parental in- 
dulgence, which utterly depraves childhood, 
and not unirequently in the form of mistaken 
and untimely “medicine” for the sick.” Our 
adyice is, to let nature alone in her office as 
physicien, unless you know just where she 
fails in curative strength, | ? 


cc 


“DRESS REFORM.’ z? 


Messrs EDITORS:—Some weeks ago, Ino- 
ticed in your paperan article with the above 
caption, and the signature A. E. N. There 
are some things and some persons so truly ex- 
cellent in themselves that any points of differ- 
ence that appear in their surfaces to oneself, 
however antagonistic it may be, coming from so 
éstimable a source, almost renders the antago- 
nism holy, the fault sacred. ‘This was the case 
with my appreciation of the above article when 


indorsed with the cabalistie signature of 
A.E. N. I cannot insult the owner of this 


signature by empty parade, or expressions of 
friendship—he knows I admire, esteem, aye 
love him, and it was because histopinions how- 
ever diverse from mine, are invariauly the em- 
anation of a noble heart and clear head, that 
speak respect for the source, kept me silent 
upon what I deemed erroneous views. A sec- 
ond “dress reform” letter has appeared in your 
columns,—and it would be ingratitude to the 
able and generous friend who has written it, 
were Iany longer to withhold the opinion 
which perhaps of all others, a woman and a 
“prominent female lecturess” is called upon to 
give. I must, however, begin at the begin- 
ning, and remind your readers of the recom- 
wendation agreed upor Spiritualistic fe- 
male lecturers in particular to be the leaders 
of the dress reform, and appear on the plat- 
form in calico dresses, reserving their silk 
attire, if they needs must wear silk, for the sa- 
loon, 

Now in the first place, I take exçeption to 
any peculiarity of costume, tobe assumed in 
religious gatherings, because I conceive that 
life should at all times be religion, and that 
every failure in life practice results from the 
fatal lines of demarcation by which religion- 
istshave hitherto separated theology from 
morality, and left life practice unvitalized by 
religion—as far therefore as the teachings of 
Spiritualism have been compreh2nded by me, 
I find they tend more and more to extend the 
religious element to all gatherings whether in 
the meeting-house, market-place or saloon, and 
I cannot assume the garb either of fashion or 
humility in the one place and leave it off in 
the other without perpetrating the pharisa- 
ical distinction of sacred ard profane amongst 
those things, times and places, all of which 
God made. If I am to put ona calico dress at 
the meeting-house, anda silk onein the sa- 
loon, thereby implying that the calico dress 
and the mecting-house are both especially 
sanctified, the result must be that the silk 
dress and the saloon are especially unsancti- 
fied—and if this be so, would it not be more 
catholic and universal in our practical religion 
to abstain from silk dresses and saloons alio- 
gether? lreally strive, Mr. Editor, tobe as 
good as I can at all times, and notwithstand- 
ing my thousand and one short-comings, I 
cannot for the life of me see the religion in be- 
ing good in one place and on one day, and 
unsanctified at another time and place—also I 
would ask whether in the excessive sympathy 
manifested ‘for those who cannot afford—or 
do not choose to dress as well as others—we 
should overlook the unworthy shame and more 
likely feeling of envy which occasions pain at 
discrepancies in dress. 

Ifthe lecturers aro recommended to dress 
alone to save.the feelings of others who can- 
not dress up, and charged not to mind what 
Mrs. Grundy saya,—supposing we were to 
turn the tables, and say to the auditors as well 
asthe speakers—dreas as yon deem most con- 
sistant with your means and don’t you mind 
what Mrs. Grundy says. For myself I am dis- 
posed to think God has given beautiful land- 
scapes to be looked at, and a beautiful earth 
to be enjoyed—tal nts, industry, arts and scien- 
ces, and to improve the earth and all his boun- 


ties ‘for use, and if all ona has nut an 
equal share of them, I coħsider it is better pol- 
icy and more grateful to the Giver of all good 
thingsto feed the hungry, than to starve for 
the sake of keeping them company,—to eothe 
the naked rather than to strip ourselves in 
sympathy, and to labor to redress deficiences 

rather than to endress present conditions. I 
know it will be agreed that I should have writ- 
ten instead of “present conditions,” superflu- 
ous redundancies; but [ will not allow that a 
silken dress arranged with taste is any more 
of a redundancy than a calico ove with char- 
acteristic puritanical etceteras, -` Nature proph- 
ecied lustrous silk dresses when she created 
silk worms, nor would she have ever furnished 
the brains of our machinists with such curious 
skill ifsilk looms were very wicked things, and 
Spitalfield Weavers were limbs of Satan. On- 
ly show me, Mr. Editor, that true religion con- 
sists in any garment, color, fashion, or materi- 
alyand I will cheerfully adopt it, only reserv- 
ing to myself the right to extend my view of 
the religious necessity from our time fo all 
times, from our place to all places,—until thus 
convinced I honestly protest when I am about 
to change my dress for the glory of God, or 
in charity to the feelings of our envious neigh- 
bor, old nursery tales will*come up to my re- 
bellious mind, touching the “pride that apes 
humility, —“pharisees and their phylacteries,’» 
and the sour holiness of Witch-hanging puri- 
tans,—visions too of sweet Mary Stuart, with 
her gentle tore, the kind and ever open hand, 
and the womanly loving nature that made her 
the darling of every poor Scotchman’s heart, 
plead for the little refinements of picturesque 


and graceful attire, while the savagism and 


coarse insults of a John Knox with true fiery 
zeal, and earnest purpose even to the very 
death, stands forth the champion of splendid 
ugliness alike in dress, temper, and heart, 

It has always been my lot, from early child- 
hood, to associate with Artists, Poets, Music 
ians and Sculptors, and somehow or other 
these votaries of the beautiful lave so pertina- 
ciously as a body kept themselves out of Po- 
lice Courts, or the annals of very vicious and 
criminal courses, that I have been led ts specu- 
late on the refining influence which the beauti- 
ful and harmonious must in some way exert 
upon the personal character, ‘and at last l 
have come to the conclusion (erroneous as it 
may be) that the friend of birds, flowers, little 
children, fair landscapes, sweet forms and 
fine music, can never be a very bad-hearted, 
however he or she may be a weak-headed mor- 
taland, so reasoning from these premises I 
have adopted what may be for aught I know 
an equally erroneous opinion, to wit, that a 
psychological effect is induced by the influence 
of fair and graceful forms, harmonious colors 
and gracious behavior to a far greater extent 
than we are aware of; that the said influence 
is refining and elevatings because it tends to 
bring the mind into harmonious relations with 
fair, beautiful and all-gracious nature, and 
therefore, to conclude the sum of my heterodox 
opinions, Iam strongly tempted to ask the 
world to dress up instead of down,—never to 
suffer a little flower of youthful humanity to 
go dirty, or dress it in hateful shapes, whether 
it be the disguises which rich people envelope 
their children in, in the shape of feathers and 
monkey caps, or the rags which equally dis- 
grace the rich when they compel the poor to 
flutter along in them ;—and finally in antici- 
pation of the outery which the John Knoxes 
of this century may raise against a religionist 
daring to advocate beauty in any shape, ‘much 
jess in dress, permit me to say I have before, 
and will again as resolutely anathematize ex. 
travagance or excess in fine dress, as I will de- 
fend the refining influence of a generous, mod- 
ect and consistent use of all that is good: 
graceful, or harmonious, whether in dress or 
anything else. 


It requires no sybilline power to foresee 
a very.great reaction growing out of the shame- 
Jess extravagance in dress, which, during the 
last three or four years has distinguished the 
ege—loving the beautiful, as I ever must, and 
concurring in the sense of decent reserve, 
which should save women (especially, those 
whose occupations call them prominently be- 
fore the world) from outraging- public taste 
by marked eccentricity of costume, Ihave on 
the one hand exerted my ingenuity to eke-out 
my own narrow means by industry and taste, 
and thought it no disgrace to set:my wardrobe, 
such as it might be, off to the best and most 
pleasing advantage,—whilst on the other hand 
I have been outraged constantly, both by the 
vulgar display, and wanton prefusion of mod- 
ern fashions. All may anticipate that the effec, 
of a revulsion from this-extreme will be a 
polarity towards the excess of puritanism, if 
not absolute asceticism or its affectation in 
costume,—“Wisdom changes,” says the pro- 
verb. Let none, hereafter, taunt me, if fool- 
ishness does the ‘same, and after my heroic de. 
votion to the beautiful, I may yet be found in 
the enemy’s ranks ; lest I should be deemed, 


SPIRITUAL 


however, willing to avow è myself a mere slave 
of fashion, without any other guide than 
the. contemptible phantom-light of popu” 
lar opinion, I beg leave to ‘give a few motives 
somewhat deeper than the crust of society's 
surface forthe character of my costume, and 
its possible contiuance in subsiance, if not in 
shape. 1 should not have obtruded these re- 
marks upon the public, had not the direct ap- 
peal for change of costume contained in A. E. 
N's article demanded therein. Thus called for, 
I shall st least have the gratification of hoping 
they may prove suggestive in more ways than 
one. l 

In an article written last winter under the 
title of “my confession,” I made certain state- 
ments in vindication of my claim to be a me- 
dium, or instrument for messages from spirits 
I cannot, now, consistently with a cifferent 
mode of control, sit asa test medium, but I do 
assert, in strict honesty, my inability to give 
the lectures to the, world which I devised, be 
they good or bad, without more or less of the 
very same influence by which I formerly gave 
tests of spirit communion. ‘Those most famil- 
iar with my addresses have often. commented 
on their variabiiity in different places and cir- 
cumstances, and careful observation has ena- 
bled myself and friends to decide that the 
character of an audience is not more influen- 
tial in determining the character of the lec- 
ture, than in the condition of the atmosphere,. 
my own health, and the substance of my dress. 
When I first became developed, (as the 
phrase goes,) I was charged by my guides 
not to wear silk—and whenever I sat for 
circles I found the usc of even a bit of ribbon 
on my wrist, head, or shoes, produced con- 
stantly disturbing effects, and frequently had 
to be removed before the circle could proceed, 
In my earliest lectres this same change was 
enforced, and many of my friends wil! remem- 
ber my embarrassment to substitute for the 
ordinary attire of a public lecturess, (a neat 
silk dress) a sufficiently correct quality of stuff 
— many a time I have endured excessive heat 
from wearing a muff and a cashmere dress, 
when muslin was too,cold, and silk inadmissi- 
ble ;—after my first few months’ experience ‘ab 
a preacher, I was compelled to preserve my 
public control, to give up my public sitting in 
circles, and from this time I found 1 gained 
strength, greater consciousness, and more cer- 
tainty fn my lectures—with this change came 
the requisition that I should wear silk, “to in- 
sulate me from the minds of the audience,” 
which with a different quality of dress, often 
affect me.painfully. The charge still contin- 
ues against my wearing silk on my head, 
throat, hands, or feet, and none but a meuium 
can duly appreciate the influence which such 
a disposition of substances exercises over the 
physique. Ido notsay itis the case with add 
mediums, but I know it is the experience of 
some, and myself amongst the number,—and 
why should not the self-same influences which 
I recognize understandingly, affect scores of 
other physiques who do not comprehend so 
wellits sources ? That these charges concern- 
ing the quality of my dress are neither fanci 
ful, nor capricious, but the systematic por- 
tions of a science as yel. scarcely recognized, 1 
have abundant proofs; for there are still many 
times when in comforting with atmospheric 
and physical changes, I am recommended to 
substitute woolen or cotton garments for silk, 
and I never fail to gain by the effects of the 
change,—so much so, indeed, that I can now 
regulate by my own health or the appearance 


of the sky, the best quality of stuff. for my- 


dress at the approaching lecture. During my 
brief experience as a medium, I have frequent- 
lytaken part in psychological experiments, 


when we (the experimenters) have never fail-. 


ed to perceive that my susceptibility as a sub- 
ject was greatly influenced by the quality of 
my dress and ornaments. Within the lost 
few weeks I have taken part in a still more re- 
markable evidence of the effect of material sub- 
stances on physical conditions. In company 
with Mr. Miltenberger of St. Louis, I became 


the involuntary subject of: a series of striking: 


pantomimic representations compelled from 
me whilst in a psychological condition by an 
operator whose sole battery consisted of vari- 
ous strips of different colors, which on being 
placed near, (whether in or out of my sight, 
did not matter) produced, I am told, by 
changes of shade or position the most striking 
delineations of every passion of the mind. The 
witnesses of this scene were highly impreased 
with the truth of the operator’s theory of the 
immense psycological ieffect which colors ex- 
ercise on the mind, if not on the physique.— 
Some months since I received a cordial invita- 
tion to attend a public gathering of reform- 
ers, spiritualfsts &c., which was to be organ- 
ized in the shape of a bali, -From the worthy 
and well-meaning author-of this invitation, } 
also reeeived a solemn charge to abandon {in 
my capacity as public teacher) the ebaoxiqua 
vanities of hoops, curls, silk dresses, and bou- 
quets; perceiving no neutral ground on which 


my adviser and myself c could meet, I made no’. 
attempt to discuss the character of this advice. 
The present movement, heralded as L per- 
ceive itis co be, by one whom I estimate as 
amongst the truest and noblest reformers-of/ 
the day, to wit, my valued friend of the dress. 
reform, appears to me in such peculiar keeping ’ 
with this ball, hoop and flower question, that 
I beg to conclude these remarks by one gene- - 
ral answer. In a country where excess in. 
climate renders many garments equally nec- - 
essary and burdensome, T hail hoops asa gen- 
erous institution, on which ladies may freely 
cast the burdens which would else cast suffer- 
ingon them; then custom or climate will ena- 
ble females to dispense with the terrible weight 
of innumerable drooping garments, then, and 
not till then, shall Ibid hoops farewell, and 
God-speed for the comfort they have afforded 
me. Ishall never willingly place myself en- 
tirely without the pale of any fashion, unless 
it outrage my sense of propriety, because 1 
love the beautiful, and beauty is that which 


pleases the cye and taste;—and eye and taste 


are invariably shocked by flagrant departures 


from the habitudes of any time. Excess is 


always offensive ; equilibrium is always har- 
monious, and therefore beautiful, 

I shall wear either silk or any other comeati- 
ble substance which places me in the best pos- 
sible condition for receiving the influx which | 
sustains me in my lectures, just so long as that 
influx is necessary to-me and is affected by my 
costume. I shall select my favorite colors 
because I know such selections are dictations 
from a wiser and more systematic source than 
mere caprice, I wear curla in preference to 
the affectation of streaming straight hair, which 
if not thus spirally distorted, might subject 
me to certain Cassandra-like charges ;—if again 
taunted because I do not cement it to my head 
in modest bands of grease, Iam willing to 
narrate to the enquicers certain experiments in 
which I took part, proving the magnetic influ- 
ence which hair flowing loosely instead of 
confined in bands exercises over magnetic if 
not other subjects; as for flowers, whilst I 
leave artificial ones to the realm of mere fash- 
ion, [claim the real ones as nature's purest, 
choicest alphabet of refinement and piety ;— | 
dear holy little many colored letters of the 
gospel of God; whenever Iam without them, 
itis because l have not the money to buy them, 
or the land to pluck them from,+the country — 
rustic who sticks the huge peony by way of 
nosegay in his button hole, will never carry a 
pugnacious shilalah ora pernicious cigar in his 
hand. The little child that makes a confident 
of daisies and lady-slippers will not pull in- 
sects’ wings, or hurt small binds.. Flowers are 
voiceless tongues, everywhere proclaiming. 
that God is tender and loving 1g well as just 
and atrong, and has made the. world beautiful, 
as well as uscful,—you will have to snip the 
chain between the silent kingdoms of:influence 
in stones \gnd flowers and humanity e'er you. 
can convincèàwme that metals have not 4 phys-. 
ical, and flowers a mental effeot more or -less. 
upon every human being that comes within. 
their circle of power,—eye, tongue, ear, smell 
and touch, all hold intimate communion with 
the realm of nature from her coral cavea, and 
her mountain tops. 

She often speaks grotesquely in . deformed’ 
and perverted tastes, out she is always labor- 
ing for expressions in the world of sympathies . 
and antipathies; -her exuberance finds a safety: 
valve even in the fantasies of fashion, and her. . 
utmost follies.are but their mute appeals to, 
the genius of moderation to frame.and culture. 
them. Let her dear voice be heard whatever 
puritans may say—wed her to science, and sce 
whether she will not walk within the strict 
rules of: good breeding like any school miss in 
the land, but. bind her down with the sour 
formalism. of good days, good times, and 
good.dresses, and you will find tho’ she may 
consent to appear in the garb of hypocrisy on 
the seventh day, she will not fail to take re- 
venge on.the other six days ofthe week. Mr.. 
Editor, I have made my appearance before the - 
world in the confessional for the second time, . 
and Imay as well close by advising all who. 
are afraid of silk dresses (when conditions re- 
quire them) not to send for me ta leoture—I 
speak tor spirits, and these preoious.ones in. 
the fitful gleams I have had of their, radiant. 
forms, are too beautiful themselves ta teach a, 
doctrine of ugliness anywhere—and the last: 
favor I shall ever ask of earthly friends is 
when the’golden bowl is: broken that once held 
my spirit captive, to enshrine jt in honor-of its: 
lost tenant with flowere ‘sinless as the God: 
who gave-them p blue.as-the heaven where he- 
dwells. . Emma Harpinge. - 

New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 8th, 1859, 

(G7 An orator, in an addregs before a lit- - 
erary association, in Toronto, Canada, said : 

: “Rxperience teaches us that it requives a 


hundred. years to form the. ask, halt:a eens 


tury to form. agood lawyer, a quarter of a 
century to make a general, and three genet: 


Gnteresting Miscellany, 
—————————————————————=_=_—_—_—=4 


From “All the Year Hound.” 


A STORY OF PRESENTIMENT. 


“About four years: erago s party of trav- 


ellers arrived at a:oertain convent in Jero- 


saloni, at whióh you can be put up for tho 


night dnd” entertained very much aş Euro- 
pean travellers who are crossing the Alps 
ara received at the Great St, Bernard.— 
Amongst the party who hed newly arriv- 
ed was one who—ass had been the case 


with myself—had got the lock of his pis- 


to] so deranged that it was impossible to 
stir it, andas he, like myself, and most oth- 
er Eastorn travellers, very much disliked 
the idea of proc: eding on bis journey un- 
armed, he was anxious to have the defect 
in his weapon attended to at once. It was 
easier to feel this want. t. an to got it sup- 
plied, there being no one at that time in 


Jerusalem ‘who would be at all likely to’ 


understand the pistol in question, which 
was a revolver, and furnished with all tho 
latest improvements, At.length, however, 
after much consideration and casting about 
as to what was to be done, one of the lay 
brathers of the convent suggested a way out 
of the difficulty which seemed promising 
enough, ‘There were. he said, a couple of 
_ German travellers sleeping that night in 
the convent who were locksmiths by trade, 
and he had little doubt that one of them 
would be able to do what was necessary to 
the pistol, if anybody could. The weapon 
was handed over to the Jay brother, who at 
once took it to the room which the two Gvr- 
mans occupied, and, explaining to them 
what was amiss, asked if thoy would nnder- 
take toset it right. The traveller, he added, 
would pay them liberally for their trouble. 

“The two Germans were sitting at eup- 
per, when tho lay brother came in with the 
pistol in his hand. The elder of them, 
whose name was Max, getting up from the 
table, took the weapon from tho monk, and 
carried it the window (as the light was fad- 

` ing,) that he might examino it more com- 
pletely. His friend remuined at table, sit- 
ting with his back towards Max, finishing 
his supper in a philosophical manner enough. 
The German who was examining the pistol 
had been go ocoupied for a couple of min- 
utes, when it went off with a loud noise. 
At that moment the poor fellow who was 
sitting eating at the table fell forward with- 
out a sound. The charge had entered his 
back. 

“He fell upon his face on the ground, 
and when my friend, who told me the story 
-——who aseurgeun to. the embassy was sent 
for at once—-when be arrived, it seemed 
to him at first as if two men had been kill- 
‘ed instead of one, for both tho Germans 
were stretched upon the fi or, and he who 
was to be the survivor, holding the other 
locked close in his arms, wore upon his 
ghastly countenanco tho deadlisr look of 
tho two. It was quite a difficult thing to 
separate them, The wounded man had got 
the-other’s hand in his, as'if by that to re- 
assure him, and to show him that he loved 
him all the same. 


“The surgeon caused tho Vounied ian 
-—it was but too evident that he had not 
-long to live—to be removed to the jnfirma- 
‘ty and laid upon a bed, to die. It was a 
bed that stood boneath a windo w, and across 
which, when the sun was setting, the shad- 
cow of à oypresa fell. A very brief exam- 
ination-showed that any attempt to relieve 
:the dying man would be useless, and they 
could only staunch the blood that flowed 
from.his wound and watch him with that 
breathless eagerness—there is none like it 
—with which men watch their brother, 
when eaoh short, breath, dryn less and 
less often, seems as though it wero the last. 
As for the other German, ho was sunk in 
a heap upon the ground beside the bed, in 
apecchleas stupefuction. One of his hands 
was on the couch, and the expiring effort of 
the dying man was to take this passive 
hand io his. Those who wero around him, 
sceing then a change upon his face, leant 
hastily over him, for, they heard him whis- 
per - faintly. ce 
«a ‘Poor "Max," he said, ‘poor ‘Max.’— 
The last act of the.man who died was to 
ipity mie: one: ‘who Leet. j 
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| “And well he might. 

“Hor some time it was very uncertain 
whether the man who had thus slain his best 
and dearest friend would not speedily follow 
him to another world—so fearfully was he 
affected. Fora still longer period it was 
doubtful in the last degree whether he would 
retain his reason, And indeed when the 
story was told me he could hardly be shd 
to be altogether of sound mind, At that 
very time the man was haunted by a fixed 
presentiment, that he should die one day 
as his friend had died. No reasoning with 
him had-the least effect; the presentiment 
had taken a hold on his mind which noth- 
ing could shake. Those who wished him 
well—and there were many—had often 
tried to lead him toa happier frame of 
mind, and to make him take an interest in bis 
own future, They had urged him since he 
had taken up Lis abode ia Jerusalem, to 
settle there more comfortably, to get into a 
better and-more convenient workshop, and, 


‘singe bis skill as a workman always ensur- 


ed him the means of living, to marry ; for 
they knew that the fresh interests of a do- 
mestio nature which would follow, would be 
of the greatest possible service to him. 
“Tho day will come,’ was his invariable 
answer to all such advice—the day will 
come when some one will shoot me with a 
pistol through the back, just as I shot my 
friond. That day will surely come; what 


bavo I to do, with a wife, or children— 
with a wife whom I should leave a widow 
—with children whom I should leave father- 
leas? What have I to do with settling— 
with comfort or a home! 

‘I shall have a home when the pistol- 
bullet sonds me to the grave beside my 
friend. I shall go home, then,’ said the 
German lock-smith. 

“My revolver was sent back to me repair- 
ed, and as I was just about to start away 
on a short journey into the environs, and 
was in some haste, I set off without trying 
it. 

“In the course of the day, however, part? 
ly wishing to ascertajn how fur my pistol 
was restored to a condition of usefulness, 
and partly from a desire to bring down a 
bird which I saw on the wing, apparently 
within pistol-sbot, I lifted my revolver to 
let fly at him. 

“The weapon missed fire, 

“On examination, I found that the de- 
fect this time was precisely the reverse of 
what it kad been before. The lock went 
so loosely now, and had go little spring in 
it, thut the hammer did not full upon the 
cap with sufficient force to explode it. I 
tried the pistol several times, and finding 
it useless, sent it again, on my return to 
Jerusalem, to the German locksmith, charg- 
ing my servant to explain to him its new 
defect, and above all things to caution him 
as to its being loaded, as I had done ayer 
on the former occasion, 

“Mark how that pistol played with the 
man’s life! Mark howiit returns to'him 
again and again! Why not have done this 
work at once? > 

“The revolver was brought back to me 
the next day in a. state, as L was told, of 
perfect repair, 


“This time I took it into the garden to |- 


try it, The first time it went off well enough, 
but at the next time—for [ was determined 
to prove it thoroughly—I found that its 
original defect had returned, and the lock 
would not stir, pull at the trigger as I 
might. 

e There is something radically wrong 
here,’ Isaid. ‘I will go myself and see the 
German locksmith about it without delay.’ 

“That pistol, again,’ suid the locksmith, 
looking up, as I entered his miserable abode, 

“What would I not have given to have 
been able to say anything that would ‘have 
altered the expression of that haggard coun- 
tenance. But it was impossible. I made 
sonic attempts to draw the poor fellow into 
conversation, though I felt that evenif these 
had not proved (as they did) wholly useless, 
my comparative ignorance of his languuge 
would bave stood in the way of my saving 
anything that could have been of any ser- 
vice. . Our conversation, then, limited itself 
to the matter in hand, and we agreed that 
the only. thing to be done with the pistol 
now, was to take its look off, and make a 


perfectly new ono In imitation of it. This, | aoron 


however, would take some time, and it would 
be necessary that the locksmith should keep 
the weapon by him for three or four days at 
least.’ He took it from my hands as he 
told me so, and placed it carefully on a shelf 
at the back of the shop, 

“© Above all things,’ he said, turning 
round to me with a ghastly smile. 

“This, then, was the third time that that 
pistol was taken to the German locksmith 
for repair. 

“It was the last. 

«<I can see,’ continued the narrator of 
this strange story, looking round on us af- 
ter a pause—‘I can aee that you all know 
what happened, and that I have only to tell 
you how the fatal termination of my story 
was brought about. . 

“The German locksmith, being very much 
occupied, owing to the reputation he had 
obtained as a olever workman, had taken in- 
to his employment a sort of apprentice or 
assistant, to help him in the more mechan- 
ical partof his trade. He was not of much 
use, A stupid, idle, trifling fellow at best. 
One day, soon after I had left my revolver 
for the last time to be mended, this lad camo 
in from executing some errand, and stand- 
ing idly about the place, took down my 
pistol from the shelf on which it lay, and 
began to iook at it with somo ouriosity, 
not being accustomed to the sight. of a re- 
volver, 

“The locksmith, turning round from his 
work, saw the lad thus occupied, and has- 
tily told hfm to put the pistol back in the 
pluce he had taken it from. He had not 
had time to attend to it yet. It was load- 
ed, and it was dangerous to pull it about in 
that manner, . Having this the German 
locksmith turned round, and went on with- 
what he was about, with his back towards 
the lad whom he had just cuutioned, and 
who, he naturally supposed, had restored it 
at to ita shelf. 

“The boy’s curiosity, however, was ex- 
cited by the revolver, and, instead of dving 
as he was bid, he retained it in his hand, 
and went on prying into it, examining how 
the lock acted, and what were its defects. 

“The poor German was going on with 
his work, muttering to himself, ‘Strange, 
how that pistol returns to me again.’ 

“The words were not out of his lips when 
the fatal moment, so long expected, arrived, 
and the charge from my revolver entered 
his back, He fell forward in a moment, 
saying as he fell, ‘At last.’ 

“The foolish boy rushed out of the shop 
with the pistol in his hand, screaming for 
assistance so loudly that the neighbors wero 
soon-alarmed, and hastened in a crowd to 
the house of the poor locksmith, 

“My friend the surgeon was instantly 
sent for and from him T gained tho particu- 
lars which follow : 

“Turning the poor fellow over on his 

face, and cutting open his garments to ex- 
amine the wound, the eurgeon said to those 
who were standing around: ‘The ball has 
entered his back; if by chance it should 
have glanced off and passed round by the 
ribs, as will sometimes happen, this would 
not be fatal.’ 
“Tt is fatal, said the wounded man, 
with a sudden effort. ‘Have I been wait~ 
ing for this stroke so long; and shall it fail 
to do its work when it comes? It is fatal,’ 
he gasped again, ‘and I shall die—but not 
here.’ 

“I have to relate a horrible and incredi- 
ble thing, which, impossible as it seems, is 
yot true. 

Tne German locksmith started up from 
where he lay, pushing aside all those who 
stood around him withan unnatural and in- 
conceivable strength. His body swayed 
for an instant from side to side, and then 
he darted forwards, The crowd gave way 
before him, and he rushed from the house. 
He tore along the streets—the few people 
whom he met giving way before him, and 
looking after him in horror as he flew along 
—his clothes cut open at the back, blood-, 
stained and dripping, and with death in his 
regard. Not one pause, not an abatement 
in his speed till he reached the infirmary, 
passed the man who kept the door, and up 
he flew, nor stopped till he came to a bed 
which stands beneath the window, and 


AGE. 


across which the ih abadiy shadow Tama & cypress fulla| 


when tho sun begins to sink. 

“Tt was the bed on which hia friend had 
breathed his last. ; 

“I must die here,’ said the German 
locksmith, as he fell upon it. ‘It is here 
that I must die,’ 

“And there he died, The haunting 
thought which bad made his existence a 
living death was justified. The presenti- 


ment had become true at last, and when’ 


the thunder cloud, which hud been so long 
over this man’s life, had diseharged its bolt 
upon his head, it seemed to us as if the 
earth were then lighter for the shade had 
passed away. 

“Is death a name for a release like this? 
Who could look upon his bappy face, as he 
lay upon that bed and say so? 

“ee was | the end of a life—but tho begin- 
ning.’ 


Correspondence, 


THE DECIMAL ARITHMETIC, 


Mesans. Eprrors: Having for some length of 
time meditated upon a system of arithmetic 
which would correspond to the American system 
of reckoning money, and having become satisfied 
that such a system is practicable, with your per- 
mission I would be glad to express my views 


through the columns of your paper. ny 


The practicability of the decimal system ag ap: 
plied to our currency has Become an established 
thing; and there fs not one person, I verily be 
lieve, who is familiar with it, that has the lense 
doubt of its being the simplest and most expedi- 


tious system of calculating that could be conceived 


of; and clear calculation is a thing needed in an 
age so muddy asthe present. The fact is, there 
are but few clear-minded men living—a mist of 
intricacies, technicalities, conventionalilies, and 
things that are *‘sacred because they are old,” cov- 
ered over with superfl tit‘es,—suoh is the darkness 
of the Nineteenth Century. But this gloomy 
cloud is breaking; a few streams of light are 
gushing through the apertures, foreboding such 
a dawn of glorious illumination, that, ere long. 
the dark mass will be broken asunder, and the 
mighty vortex of the mental sky will be washed 
by the Afterthonght of Coming Ages 

And among the “bundle of good things” that 
will be handed down from heaven, will be found 
u book entitled, ‘Tus Deciman Anrraaerio,’’ 
from which I propose to make a few extracts ; 


CURRENCY TARLE. 


10 mills make one cent, 
10cents ‘ — dime, 
10 dimes uf dollar, 
10 dollars‘! eaglo, 
10 eagles. “ sovereign. 
TIME TABLE. 


10 ticks make one minute, — 


10 minutes * moment, - 
10 moments “ hour, 
10.hours se dy, 

10 days “month, 

10 months ‘year, 

10 years ‘decade, 

JO decades ‘age. 


; WEIGUT TABLE. 

Used for weighing anything that belongs to 
the material kingdom—that is, the material ele- 
ments : 

10 grains make one ounce, 


10 ounces t pound, 


10 pounds  “ balance, 
10 bilances ‘ scale, 
10 scales a weight, 
10 weights ‘t. ton, 


e 
LONG MEASURE TABLE. 


10 points make one nail, 


10 nails 7 o“ inch, 
10 inches ‘ — foot, 
10 feet “` pole, 
10 poles s line, 
10 lines s acre, 
10 acres 1 mile, 
10 miles “" section, 


degree, 
$ angle, 
us circle, 


10 sections 
10 degrees 
10 angles 


ftis designed that the above table “toad be 
used in the measurement of anything that has 
length; and before it can be made use of, the 
distance around the earth, or one circle, should 
be divided into parts such as would correspond 
to the above figures; which would require a 
large globe, and a considerable amount of time. 


2 
SQUARE MEASURE TABLE 


100 sq. points one sq. nail, 
100 sq. nails ‘© inch, 
100 sq. inches’ ‘ — foot, 
100 sq. feet «pole, 
100 aq. poles “line, 
100 sq. lines acre, 

- 100 sq. acres ‘mile, 
100 sq. miles “ section, 
100 sq. sections * degree, 
100 sq. degrees “ angle, 
100 sq- angles *“ circle. 


CUBK MEASURE TADE, 


1000 cubic points one cubic nail, 
1090 cuble nails “ ineh, 
1000 cubie inches =. foot, 
1000 cubic feet pole, &e. 

I would continue my extracts further, but it 
would be altogether useless“4tt present. The 
foregoing is sufficient to teatify to the character 
and merits of the work 

The great difference between this arithmetic 
and those now in use, is its tendency to cheyr eal- 
culation, the forerunner of clear thought, 

It is hoped by the author thit the public will 
treat him, and also his new book with patient 
indulgence, and that the conservative will not 
shout fanaticism, collusion, derangement, and 
several other borrowed terms, as such words cannot 
hit the mark ; for in this case we have a mathe- 
matical demonstration to stand upon—a place 
where truth is separated from-error, 

Yours for Afterthoucht, 
Jons. W. EVERTS. 
Dec, 12, 1859. 


THE CONVENTION AT ROCKING- 
HAM, VT. 


Springfield, II., 


The Quarterly Spiritualist Convention, of the 
state of Vermont, was holden at Rockingham 
Centre, on Saturday and Sunday the 10th and 
11th of December current, and by reqnest I send 
you a synopsis of its doings for publication, 


At 10 o'clock, A. Mp of Saturday, a goodly , 


nuniber of friends from the vicinity, and from 
several of the adjoining States, being assembled 
at the Town House were called to order by 
Brother Walker of Bridgewater, Vt., one of the 
signers of the call for said Convention, who ably 
stated that the business of the Convention was 
to be the furtherance of the cause of Truth and 
human Freedom, and extended the right of 
Free Speech to all persons attending, whether 
they agreed with them or not, or subseMbed: to 
the doctrines of the Harmonial Philosophy, or 
were opposed thereto. 

After some further remarks by others present It 
was agreed to postpone the organ'zation until 
the P. M., and that Brother Walker presida dur- 
ing the interim. l 

Sister Wiley of Rockingham, Vt., was now in? 
troduced. who soon pissed into a spiritual condi- 
tion. and ably invoked the Great Spirit of the 
Universe for a blessing upon the Convention, 
and that its labors of love might be so directed 


> 


as to be instrumental in furthering ee cause of. 


human progression, , 

She then gave usan cloquent and instructive 
address, demonstrating the spirit's progress in 
fhis and subsequent spheres. 

When after a few general remer's by the chnir- 
man, the Convention adjourned until 13 o'clock, 
P. M., for the discussion of spiritual truths. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Free 
Speeth and the Uses of Spirit Manifestations were 
interestingly discussed by Brothers Walker, Ran- 
dall, Barber and others present. After which, 
Brother Randall of Winchester, N. H., formerly 
of Barre, Mass., was introduced, who passed into 
a ‘Trance State, and for 80 minutes gave us an 
able account of the skepticism of the past and 
present ages, showing that it has been mostly 
caused by the bigotry, superstition and tyranny 
of the so-called christian church. . And its cure 
is to be effected by the advancement. of the prin- 
ciples of truth, of love and of liberty raided and 
made plain by our spirit friends who visit us from 
the celestial spheres. He was followed by Bro. 
Barber, of Warwick, Mass., on Scriptural Inter- 
pretations, so argued as to support the spiritual 
philosophy of the present diy. 

When the Convention adjourned to 64 o'clbek 
in the evening. 

At the time appointed Brother Brown of Drews- 
ville, N. H., was introduced, who was soon en- 
tranced, and who-gdve an elaborate and reduc- 
tive, interesting and conclusive comparison of 
the ancient spirit manifestations found in the Bi- 
ble, with these of our time. 


Sister Hosmer of Chester, Vt., in an eloquent and 


-{harmonious improvised song, when Sister Wiley 


gave us another poetical Address to the Great 
Father of Spirits, and continued ina powerful 
essay on Man and Nature ; both were given ina 
spiritual condition, and were of a high order in 
matter and mwner. . f 

The Convention then organized by choosing 
Bros. Walker of Bridgewater, Pres., Putnam o 
Hammonton, N. J., Vice-Pies. and Assist. Sec A 
Barber of Warwick, Mass, Sec., Round: of Roc't- 
ingham, Vt., Barber of Warwick, an! Wilder of 
Plymouth, Vt., Business Committee ; after which 
Bro. Randall read and recommended to the Con- 
vention, Bro. Beeson’s Prospectus concerning 
the prospects of the Indiane of the Far West. 

When the Convention adjourned to nine o'- 
clock, tho next morning, 

Senpay, llth. The Convention was opened by 
the President, who gavo a brief history of hig re- 
ligious antecedents, and his great joy in having 
at last arrived to a knowledge of the truths o 
spirit communion. He was followed by Bro, 
Randall, who commenced to argue the cause of 
the suffering Indians, when he passed into a 
trance state, and gave by spirit dictation the 
agreement Letween natural and spiritual philoso- 
phy, or the harmony of nature with spirit.— 
When Sister Hosmer took the stand and treated 
the Convention to another ofjher beautiful Impro-« 
vised Songs. 

After which Bro. Barber occupied the remain- 
der of the session with a scientific explanation of 
the various phases of modern spirit manifestations 


He was followed by | 


‘us, spiritual facts and truths, so that if we are 


“have obtained from every source, either spiritual 


- the editors of the Sprerruat AGE and (he BANNER 


‘if he did not dearly see that in so doing he 


TH E 


compared with and elucidated hy facts find in ways and means? “Old John Brown,” When he 
Bible history, with the exception of one moro | was here, thought of them, formed his own 
harmonious song by Sister Hosmer. plan, went to work to carry it out, and found 

When the Convention adjourned to 1] o'clock, | that he had made n terrible mistake; the very 
P. M. ; men he perilled his life for did not want free- 

Tho afternoon seesion was commenced by a' dom—would not take it when he offered it 
call from Bro, Walke g on the opponents of spire to them, so he got himself hung for meddling 
3 communion, to come forward aud dikcuss with with matters which he knew notaing about.— 
Let us be cueful that we know all about sla- 
very, in all its bearings, before we undertake 
to act or even to advise, When we have really 
attained this knowledge, if we have any advice 
to give then, Lhave no doubt our Southern 
friends will listen to it, at least, “Old John 
Brown” says from the Spirit Land, “I acted ac- 
cording to the best light Thad on earth, but I 
find that 1 was on the wrong road. We must 
free the masters first, dnd they will then free 
the slaves without our help. I began at the 
wrong end.” 

The question before us is not whether slav- 
ery is right or wrongin the abstract, but— 
sluvery being an existence among us, what 
shall we do with it? 

Here are 4,000,000 of negroes without their 
inherent right of freedom; itis not the ub- 
stract question of whether we will deprive 4 
millions of blacks of their freedom or not, but 
a simple fact staring us in the face, Four 
millions of slaves mixed up with a8 many 
more of masters. If it were simply, shall we 
or shall we not reduce the men to bondage, or 
permit‘others to do it ; there would be one re- 


wrong, to sst us right. He was then followed by 
Bro. Randall, entranced in n short and eloquent 
invocation to the Great Spirit of Light and Love 
to bless the human race with an inspiration of 
true spiritual love and devotion. After which 
he riveted the attention of a large audience for 
1} hours, on the soul of man and its powers com- 
pared with the infinite. Tn which, for beauty 
of language and strength of argument he has 
hardly ever been equalled by our best speakers, 
either in a normal or trance state. When Sister 
Wiley again came forward, entranced by the 
spirit of our beloved Sister Huntly, and they, in 
poetical strains of praise and thanksgiving, bles- 
sed God that so miny of the earth friends had 
been permitted to converse together, to listen to 
their loved ones from the spirit spheres, to take 
sweet counsel with them aad each other, that 
the burdens of earth may be lightened, its sor- 
rows alleviated. and all prepared to meet togeth- 
erin the cel-stial regions, there to enjoy each 
other's society, and progress upward and on- 
ward toward perfection 

But I will not enlarge ; this much must suffice. 
The services of the Convention were all of a high 
order in intelligence and morals, and in order to 
be appreciated should be heard, and the joyous 
countenances of the speakers seen. At this st ige 
of the proceedings, the following Resolutions 
were brought forward by the Business Com. and 
adopted by the Convention. 

Resolved, That the Annual and Quarterly Con- 
ventions of the State of Vt., arc one of the best 
means of dixsemin: iting the Truths of the Harmo- 
nial Philosophy, by bringing different minds in 
concert, ro ns to advance various reforms of our 


time, to move by an accelerated motion toward 
perfection, 


but a very small affirmative vote in the Slave 
States. ‘The wrong was done before our day— 
the abstract question settled without our votes, 
and yet our zealous friends of freedom treat 
the case as if ihat question were the one at is- 
sue—at least inlirectly they so treat it. Now, 
for years--30 many thit I can’t remember the 
beginning—I have held the opinion thit every 
human being has a right to freedem, and yet I 
see millions in our own free country not pos- 
sessing it. Isay not possessing it advisedly, 
because not one among them has ever been de~ 
prived of it—every one of them was born into 
this condition—no one of them has ever known 
any other—and when | hear our fiery declaim- 
ers descanting on the crime of depriving so 
many men of that which they never possessed. 
Tconcluded at once that they have not made 
the first step towards obtaining a true knowl- 
elge of this subject, and are very incompe- 
tent teachers, ` I:22 this existing fact of s'av- 
ery, and I want to see it non-existing. I have 
read with inimitable patience reams of preach- 
ing upon it, hoping to get from somebody's 
brains, what I never could from my own, the 
way to accomplish this object without doing 
more harm than good, but I have never yet 
got the light -I have sought for. It is a thing 
yet to be discovered. ‘The man who can show 
how slavery can ‘be abolished, even to the ben- 
efit of the black race alone, will be entitled to 
the everlasting gratitude of the whole human 
Tam inclined to think that “Old John 
Brown,” jn his spirit life, has gota glimmering 
of it, when the Southern mind can be freed 
from the pressure of the Northern mind—if 
that be his meaning—and left to act for itself, 
it may look the evil fairly in the face, and suc- 
ceed in finding a remedy for it. Meanwhile if 
any Northern mind has a scheme to propose-- 
something practical—beneficial to the slave 
without being destructive to the master, let 
him present it for consideration; so much I 
hold that he is bound to d> or else do noth- 


Resclved, What while we strenuously advocate 
the doctrines and philosophy of Spiritualism, 
we at.the same time extend the hand of charity 
to every Brother and Sister of humanity, el- 
though honestly differing from us in faith and 
practice, and as true Spiritists, should be ‘as wil- 
ling to hear their arguments, as we are to pro- 
claim and prove onrs to them. 

Resolve l, That we nre a progressive people, and 
while we earnestly cling to the truths that we 


or material, we as honestly and sincerely leave 
them beh’nd, when new and more important 
ones are presented and proved to be of greater 
benefit to ourselves and our fellow-men. 

Resolved, That we will, as true spiritualists, 
disseminate the truths that we believe among 
our fellow-men in our vicinity, feeling that they 
will, if generally believed and practiced, make 
mankind wiser and better, 

Resolved, That we feel and express hearty 
thanks toour friends in Rockingham and her cit 
izens generally, for their kindness and civility 
to us during the sitting of the Convention. 

@esolved, That the Secretary be requested to 
send a copy of the doings of this Convention to 


race, 


or Liat, and invite them to publish the same, 
and other editors interested in the advancement 
of true spiritual freedom to copy therefrom, and 
publish for the benefi of their readers. 

The Convention then adjourned to 64 o'clock 
in the eve., to mect in conference and discuss 
spiritual subjects 

Yours Fiaternally, 
H. Banner, Sceretary, 


BLAVERY. or stifle any man’s opinion, but what is the 
use of forever ringing the changes upon an ab- 
stract question on which we are all agreed, un- 
less we can propose some practical remedy for 
the evil we wish to remove? Any child can 
sy slavery is wrong—no iman has been able to 
tell us how to rightit? Such dec'amation as 
that from Ellsworth does not throw any light 
upon it, and is more than useless, hecause it 
tends to divide the good men of the South afd 
the North, and urray them in hostility to each 
other. ‘ToJohn McRae—a high minded, hon- 
orable, true man—-as I have good reason to be- 
lieve—I will say before closing—neither are 
such notices of an individual whose opinion 
varies as he has written wise—they only add 
tuelto the fire in that individual mind and 


Thave read the two communications on this 
subject in your columns, the first from “M, of 
Ellsworth,” the sccond from “John McRae, of 
Wilmington, N.C.” The first writer is evi- 
dently one of those honest, earnest men who 
look at things in the abstract, and strixes for 
the right without going into any consideration 
to the consequences which may result; and the 
other is a man who holds to the same opinion 
inthe abstract, but holds back his hand be- 
cause he does not see how he can strike with- 
out doing more harm than good. Both agree 
that man has a right to freedom, and that mil- 
lions in this country are without the enjoy- 
ment of that right. The one would restore the 
right and let the consequences take care of 


themselves, the other would do the same thing ed, it would die out. 


Our Ellsworth writer calls upon the 4:mil- 
lion Spiritualists of the United States to rise 
in their etrength and put down slavery: does 
he mean vi ef armis? Then 1 answer for one 
that the doctrines of Spiritualism permit no 
such action. Those doctrines stand on the 
broad foundation of Lovs— love to ‘God and 
love to man—and do not permit, us to do evil 
that good may come. The mission of Spirit- 
ualism is a mission of peace, and he who seeks 
to make it other than that has yet to learn its 
truth, beauty and worth. B. F.C, 


Would produce more harm then good. ‘The 
North has quite a number of the one class, not 
enough todo any harm: the South has quite 
& number of the other class, not enough to do 
any good. Gradually, as time rolls on, the fire 
of fanaticism will burn out in the North, and 
the light of philanthropy will illumine the 
Bouth, till we shall come to see alike, be more 
patient with each other, and finally combine ip 
aur efforts to remove the incumbrance from 
our land. . 

Slavery is wrong, says our abolitionist, and 
therefore it must.be abolished, True, friend, 
but how and when? Admit your premises to 
the full extent, have you ever thought of the 


EF Bishop Spalding we see has enjoined prayers 
for ine Pope. Alas ! we fear His Holiness is past, 
praying for. 


sponse inthe Free States, and, as- I believe, 


ing; not that I would shut any man's mouth, 


cause it to blaze up again, whereas if unnotic-- 


SPIRITUAL 


ANOTHER ComxctpEnce,—The example of the ! 
Democratic National Committee in selecting | 
the birth-day of Messrs. Buchanan and Douglas 
for the meeting of the Charleston Convention, 
seems to have been observed bythe Republican 
Committee, for the 13th of June, when the 
Chicago. Convention is to meet, is the birth-day 
of Gen. Scott, who will on that day, 1860, be 
seventy- four years old. 


Tne Best Razon Smor. —Get n root from a cy- 
press tree, dry it in the shade, shape it as you 
wish, and strughten with a sharp fore pline. =— 
Use ites why other razor strop, nnd once in six 
months tike a thin sanving off every side with a 
kees orep. ne when it will beas good 8 new 

These ce press rovts are beginning to be known 
amoug the oarbers of New Orleans and other cit- 


tes, as sup poor to all other stropa. 


| Adbertisements, 


MEDIUMS IN BOSTON. 
Mrs. A. W. DELAFOLIE, Trance and Test Medi 


nm, Examinations and Prescriptions given iu an accurate 
form, Rooms. No 11 La Grange Place. ` 

Hours, from 9 A, M.,to7 P. M. nll 3m 

J.V -MANSFIELD, Medium for answering scalde 
letters, wil) visit the principal cities South ard West, du- 
ring the fall and winter. Letters addrcesed to him at No 
3 Winter street, Borton, will receive his attention as here- 
tofore. 

TERMS —Mr. M. charges a fee of $1 and four pos- 
tage stamps for his effuite to obtain an; answer. For $3 
he will guarantee an answer, or return both letter aud 
money in thirty days from tts reception, 

or Mr. Maustleld will actas Agent for the SPIRITUAL 
AUE, 

MBES. E, B. DANFORTH, Examiner and Presorl- 
Wer for the sick Also healing and developing and 
trance medium. Address No, 19 Green st., Boston, 

` n32 3m 

GEORGE ATKINS, Clairvoyant Phyelcian and 
Ilealing Medium, No, 3 Winter street, Bostun at the 
rooms of J. V. Mansfield, Writing Medium. Examina 
tion when the patientis present, $l, by a lock of hair 


when absent, $3. Also healing by laying on of hande. 
< $ né2m ' 


Mrs. BEAN, Writing, Trance and Test medinm, wil 
continuc to give sittings at No. 30 Elliot street, Koston — 
Special attention given to clairvoyant medical examina- 
tlone. nl6 tf 

Miss WATERMAN, Trance, Test and Writing Medium 
has removed to No. 8 Oliver Place. Hours, 9 A. M, to 9 P 
N. Terms 60 cents per sitting. 


Mrs. R. H. BURT, Wriling and Trance Medium, No. 2 
Columbia street (trom Bedord street), Hours from 10 to 1, 
and trom 2 to 7. 23m 


Mrs. LIZZIE KNIGHT, Writing Medium, 14 Montyom- 
ery place, up one tight of stairs, door Ne. 4. Hours 9 to 
lund 2to 5; Terme 60 cents a seance, 
_ Mrs. BMITH, No. 43 Eligt street, a successful Healing 
Medium; also, Writing, ‘Developing aud Test Medium and 
Spiritseer. Circles, Bunday, and Friday eveulnge, 

Mas. ELLEN E, Rrcuarps, Clairvoyant Medium, No 
18 Svuth Russell atreet, Boston, Terms EO cents for 
comumnication or examnnationof disease. Or 


Mre. BEMAN, Clairvoyant and Heallog Medium 
assisted bya trance Writing Medium, has taken rooms 
at 117 Hanover street, Boston, 

Tenms—For examination of patient, $1,00 
1—2 tf. “ a communication, 50 cts. 


Mrs. M. H. Coes, Trai ce Speaking Medium, may be ad- 
dressed to the care of Belu Marsh, 14 Bromtield st., Boston, 


Mrs Pescalis Crank, Healing Medium and Clairvoyant 
Examiner. Uuder epirie direction, she has prepared a great 
variety of Mediciuca for the cure of disease, which huve 
proved eminently successful. Ofice at 14 Brumileld street, 
up stairs, 1 ats 

Mus. P, CLARK : Dear Madame— Allow me to thank you, 
and the power which directs you in healing the sick, and 
to express my uubiassed convictions that Lo medicine that 
1 kuow of can at al cumpare with your ‘Tonic Bitera, Re- 
cently L was very unwell, and sullered extremely from a 
cold aud general debility of system, co that I feiired a fit 
of sickness, Happily for me, u irlend presented mea bote 
tle or your Tonic Bitters, and it cured me ina very short 
time. tt P. B. RANDOLPH. ` 


ee E E 


POLYTECSNIC INSTITUTE 
(For pupils of both sexes) OY W. 19th st, N. Y., renpened 
Monday, September 6th. Two boarders can'be accémmo- 
dated iu the family of the Principal, 
3—2t, 


A. T. DEANE, 


Report of an Extraordinary Church Trial; be- 
aug a Uetailed Account ob Overs helning ‘Testimony? giv- 
en by Beciarians against all leading Retorm and Reform- 
ers; With the Summary Piocecdings on the part uf the 
Procenti aided by several Respectable Citizens, ulter 
an Irregular Rewhtion of the Verdict.—Couscivatives 

versus’ Progeessives.—-Vhotographically Reported ani 
Prepared tor Publicution by Philo Hermes, Price 16 
cents per copy, und sent to any part of the United states 
free of po tage. Quantities at wholesale, with reasonable 
discount, sent to order, Address the Publisher, Bela 
M Ht 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 


Aflthe Books and Pumphlets of Theodore Parker, the 
works or A J. Davis, aud all other Reform Publicutivus, 
fur salu as above. 

Bept. 24, 1859. * tf 


TO LECTURERS. 5 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that he is authorized 
so eell the ecencry of the spirit world, painted by the late E. 
Rodgers while iu an entranced astute. There are over thirty 
scenes, With a pair of dissolving view lanterns, said to be 
equal to any inthe United Siates. A good lecturer would 
find this a rare oppoitunity to advance his own interests and 
the cause of Spiritualism. For further particulars I will 
tend one of Mr. Rodgers’ circulars to any gentlemen who 
may desire, as sald circular gives a good idea of the nature 
of the scenes, Any information in regard to the manner of 

showing them and the terms of sule, will be given by 
B. M. NEWKIRK, Laporte, Ind. 


SUFFOLK OUSE, 
“* AND HOWARD BTS. BOSTON 


CORNER 


, The Reformer’s Home, 
For the accommodation of Spiritualists and Friends of 
Progress, at moderite charges, is centrally located at 109 
Lake street, Cleveland, one Office of the Vanguard 
and Gem. 


Norioe.—Persons visiting Boston for a few days or longer 
and preferring a privatë house toa publio hotel, can find 
good accommodations at No. 6 Hayward Place, the mest 

desirable part of the elity. 


Bela A Marsh's Advertisements, 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM DISSECTED AND 
BEIKTAVALIBM VINDIGALED, BY DIX- 
ON L. DAVIS, M, D. 

When man {s taught that his spiritual is, as his physical 
nuture, guverned by fixed laws, then superstition will die, 
und a rational system of mental philusophy prevail in- 
stead. Price in paper covers, 36 ventaj in cloth 60 cents. 

16—tf. 


A NEW SPIRITUAL BOOX ! 

TWELVE BIESSAGES FROM THE SPIRIT 
QUINOY ADAMB, 

Through Joseph D. Stiles, Medium, to Juslah Brigham, 404 

Price $1.50. Just published and fer sale by 


JOHN 


pages 8vo, 


6—tf 


(BY A. 1. DAVIS,) 


BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield 8t. Boston 


THE GREAT HARMONIA, 
in $ VOLB. 


Vol. L--THE PHYSICIAN, price $1. Vol. IL—THE 
TEACHER, price $1. Vol. L11.—THE BEER, price $1. 
Vol. IV.—THE REFORMER, price $1. 
` The publisher has recently {Issued the Fifth Edition of 
the above popular works of Mr. Davis, and is ready to sup- 
ply all orders promptly, either at wholesale or retail. 

Address BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield et., Boston, 

B. M. Jas also, published new editious of the following 
excellent works of Mr. Davis, viz:— 

The Philosophy of Special Providences—A Vision, 

Price 16 cts. 
The Harmontal Man; or, Thoughts for the dye, 80 cts, 
Free Thoughts concerning Religion,’ — 16 cts. 
The Penetralia; being Harmoniul Answers to Important 
Questions, $1 00 
The History and Phtloaphy of Evil, 80 cta. and 50 cts, 

A liberal digcount will bo mude when taken in quantities, 

18f 


FREE LOVE AND AFFINITY, 

A Discourse delivered under spirit-influence, by Miss 
Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon Boston, Sunday evening, 
March 20, 1860. Phonographically reperted by James M. 
W. Yerrinton, Price 8 cents each, or $6 per hundred. This 
discourse contains much good advice, and was listened to 
with very general satisfaction. BELA MARSH, Publish- 
er, 14 Bromfield street, Boston, 16—tf 


MYSTIC HOURS, 

Or, Spiritual Experiences of Dr G. A. REDMAN, Con- 
taining the more remarkable manifestations and communi- 
cutions that have been given through him, with names of 
witnesses, &c. Price $1.25, Just published, and for sale 
by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield st, who will mail it to 
‘order, to any of the United States within 8000 miles, 
frec of postage. “Orders solicited, 26tf 


seg usp, een Te ae ena aa 
WOODMAN’S REPLY TO DR. DWIGHT. 
A New Edition of this excellent work is just pub- 
lished, It has been curefully ` revised and stereotyped, in 
order to meet an Increased demand, and is put at the low 
price of 20 cents per copy. A liberal discount at whole- 
sale. 
BELA MARSH, publisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 
81—tf 


PUBLIC ORAL DISCUSSION. 
Spiritualism uua the Upposition, at Hurtford, between B. 


B. Brittan, and Dr. D. D Hanson. Price 38 cents. Mrs, 
“Hatch’s Discourses on Religion, Morals, Philosophy and 
Metaphysics, Price $1.00. The Mistake of Christen- 
dum; or Jesus and his Gospel before Paul and Christian. 
ity. Price $1.00. Just published, and for saleby BELA 
MARSH, No, 14 Bromfield street. lye 


RICE’S8 SPIRIT MEDICINES. 
Purtfyirg Syrup, Price $1,00 per bottle. Nerve Sooth- 
ing Elixir, Price 60 cents per bottle. Healing Ointment, 
Price 26 centa per box. Pulmonary Syrup, Price 50 cents 
por bottle. 

These Medicines have all been tested and can be relied up- 
on į they contain no poison, They are all prepared from 
spirit directions by Wituiam E. Rice. For sale by BE 
LA MASH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston, 


HENRY C. WRIGHT'S BOOKS. 


Marriaye and Parentaye; or, the Reproductive Ele- 
ment in Mun, as a means to bis Elevation and Happiness, 
Price $1. 

The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime of an Undesigfned 
and Undesired Muternity, Price in cloth, 46 vents; in paper 
covers, 30 cents. 

A Kiss for a Blow; or, n Collection of Stories for Child 
ren, showing them howto prevent quarreling. Price 38 
cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents, 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths 
of Nature; or, Mun’e only Intullible Rule of Faith and 
Practice. Price in cloth, 88 cents; {n paper covers. 26 cts. 

The above are fur sale, at wholesale or retail, by BELA 
MARSI, No. 14 Brumiticlu street, Boston, 41—tf 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY 

By T L. Nichols, M. D. Price $1.00. A new supply 
of this valuable work is just received and for sale by 
Belo Marsh, No. 14. Bromfield Bt. June 4.—tf 
ee Ee NN! Cane ern a 


THEODORE PARKER'S RECENT PUBLI 
CATIONS. i 


A Sermon for the New Year; What Rellgion may do 
for a Man; to which ia added Mr, Parker's Farewell Letter 
to his Society. Price 6 cents, 

Parker's Two Sermons on Revivals; and one.on false 
and True Thegloyy Price 8 cents each. 

Parker's Four Sermons preached in the yearly Meeting 
of Progressive Friends, at Longwood, Pa., May 30th aud 
Slut, 1858. Price 17 cents; also his speech delivered at the 
New England Anti-Slavery Conventlon Iu Boston, May 26, 
1858; on the Rela.ton of Blavery toa Repuolican Form of 
Government; and also, his Forath of July Bermon, on the 
effect of Bluvery on the American People. Price 8 cents 
ach Sermon of Immortal Life, Fifth Edition, 10 centa. 


THEODORE PARKER'S. EXPERIENCES ar 


A MINISTER, 

With some account of his Early Life, and Education for 
the Ministry; contained in a Letter from him to the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society of Boston. Price in paper 
covers, 30 cts., in cloth, 60 cents. Just published and 
for sale by Bela Marsh, 14 Brumfield st. 


THE SPIRITUAL REGISTER F 1859, 
Price 10 centa, {a just published and for sale by BELA 
MARSH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 6~tf 


MRS. METTLER’S MEDICINES, . 
Restorative Syrup—Price §1 per bottle. Dysentery. 
Cordial—60 centa. kiaw- BO cta. Neutralizing Mim- 
ture—50 cents. Puimonaria—$1. Liniment $)—Heal- 
ang Dintment—25 cents per boz. For sale by BELA 
MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield stroet, Bosten. M—tf 


. 
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Hedical Cards, 


A Book of Thrilling Interest for the Young 
THE PREMATURE DEGAY OF YOUTH! 


Just published by Da. STONE, Physician to tho Troy Lung 
and Hygienic Lustitute, u treatise on the Karly Decay of 
American Youth j the vice of seif abuse, and its direful 
consequences 4 Seminal *Weakiess, Nervous and spina 
Debillty, aud other diseases of the sexual Organs in both 
Mul and Female. 

The abuve work is one of the most thrilling interest to the 
Youhg of botu sexea 4 detailing sume of the most thrilling 
cases und Incidente, In the practice of the Author, pulnting 
out the great cuuses lur such degline and decay of american 
Youth. 

The Book is written n chaste anguage and should be read 
by every Parent and Guardian that bas the least solicitude 
or the well-belug of offspring and youth, It will by sens by 
mail in a sealed envelope to ony part of the country, free uf 
charge, on receipt of two (3 cent) stamps for postage. 

Ocr In view of the awful deatruvtion of human life and 
beulto, by marasmus ur premature exhaustion and decay of 
the nervous system, caused by sexual diseases, such us tho 
vice of Seli-abuse, Sewivsl weakness, Spermatorrhwa, 
Syplulis and viruleut adections, Gleet, Lapytence, Leypur- 
rhær und Steriilty, and organic diseases of the Kidneys, and 
in view of the deceptions wulch are practiced upon the un- 
fortunate victims of buch diseases by quacks and buss pre 
tenders, the Directors of the Troy Lung and Uyylenis Insti- 
tute have instaucced thelr ascending physician to treat this 
all-pervading uluss of muderu maladies sv productive 
Pulmonaay Vonsumption. The institution is provided with 
tho aids of the most Lmproved practice o i Hranoe, Kujland, 
and the Oriental countries in order to insure the utmost 
and sp.edy success. The most scrupulous regard to confi 
deuce and fideilty will be guarauteed every patient aud ap 
plicant. The medicines used by the Institution ara guaran 
teed free from Mercury, Minerals und Voisons of overy na 
ture. . The moat approved medicines, of recent discovery 
Imported from India and Jupai—und concentrated in the 
form of Extracts and Alkulvida, are alone used—our reme- 
dies will not expose, nor sivkeis nor debilitate under any cir- 
cumstance, The Iustitutivu has the honor of treating as pa 
tients some of the most diutluguteeed men in the United 
States. Patients can at all times be treated by letter and 
cured at home, on receiving a (ull statement of their symp. 
toms, aud medicluvs can be senp by mau or express to apy 
part of the United States and the Canadas, 

YUUNU MaN suifering from these dire ul ills, will re- 
ceive for $5.0 series of Health Rules and perfect Charta of 
cure, which will be to them a true lular tur through life 

To FEMALES —Lhe Monthly Pills, prepared by the In 
stitution, are a uever-fuiling remedy for Suppresions ofevery 
nature, wili be sent by mailto any part of the country oa 
the receipt of $1, wita ample instructions for the use, under 
all circumstances. ‘ 

_ Address Dr. ANDREW STONE, Physician to the Troy 

Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician tor the dig- 

cases of the Heart, Throat pad Lungs, 96, Fifth st, Troy, 

New York. nb ly 


ee 


B. 0. & G.C. WILSON, 
WHOLESALE BOTANIO DRKUGUISTS, Nos. 18& 2 
Central st., 7 dours from Kilby st., Boston, where muy be 
found a large stock of Borasio Mupicings, embracing every 
variety of Medicinal Roota, Herbs, Barks, Beeds, Leaves, 
Flowers, Gums, Resins, Olis, Bolid and Fluid Extracts, 
Concentrated Preparations; together with a full assortment of 


ALL OTHER KINDS OF MEDICINES, 


Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Syringes, Medical Books, 
Liquors of the best quality, fur medicinal purposes; and a 
great variety of, Miscellaucous Articles, including almost 
everything wanted by the Apothecary or Physician. 

Orders by mall or otherwise, prompuy filled aml $ 
warded toany part of the country. 18—y. 


A. C. STILES, M. D., INDEPENDENT CLAIR- 
VUYAN4, 


OFFIOE, NO. 196 MAIN St., BRIDGEPORT, OT. 

A true diagnosis of the disease of the persin is guaran 
teed, or no fee will be taken. Uhronic diseases aciontifically 
treated. Strict uttention given to diseases of the Kye and 
Ear. Cancers removed, and cure warranted. The klece 
Chemical Baths will be applied when necessary, for the re- 
moval of poisonous miverula from the system. Persons 
irom a distance cau be accommodated with good board ab 
reasonuble rate, near the Ductor’s otce, Office hours from. 
8 o'clock, A. M.tod P. M, No patients received Bundaya. 

. é 46-—tf 

AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands, OHARLES MAIN, 
Healing Medium, ‘bap »pened an Asylum for the Afiilot. 
ed at No. 7 Davis street, Boston, where he is prepare 
ed to accommodate patients desiring treatment by the 
above process on moderate terms, 

Do Patients desiring boura shou give notio in ad- 
vance, that suitable arrangements may be made before thou 
arrival. A 

Those sending locks of hair to indicate their diseases, 
should enclose $1 for the exumination, with a letter stamp 
to prepuy thelr postage. Also, state leading aymptoms, age 
and sex. Qiiice hours from Y to 12 A. M., and from X (7) 
‘rM 


THE SICK ARE HEALED . 
WITHOUT MEDIOINK. JAMES W. GREENWOOD, 
Hesling and Developing Medium, Rooms No. 16 Tremont 
street, opposite the Museum. Office hours from 9A. M 
to6P.M. Other hours he will visit the sick at their houses. 


Investigators will flod a Test, Rapping, Writing and 
Trance Medium at the above rooms, 


> BY NUTRITION 

uka (the Vital Forces) wituout Mediotne t 
*Buok of Information” respecting the New 
Method of Cure, sent to you for 1 dime, 
UUiter ua UY SUNDERLAND. Boston, Mass. 312. 
— 


DR. JOHN SCOTT, MAGNETIC BICIA 
NO. 86 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dr. B. cures Piles and Cancers without the use of the 
knife. T All Khvamutio and Chronic Complaints treated 
with certainty. Hourafrom? AM tob PM.. at. 


DECAYED TEETH PRESERVED, 

Da. Auu: Brows, 24 1-2 Winter kreet (Ballou’s Bulld- 
ing), by a new article cf Gold Filing, is prepared to ro- 
store teeth, however badly decayed or broken, to thelr orig- 
inal shape and strength, avoiding in most oases the neceast~ 
ty of removal, 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on Gold, Silver, Valcanite and 
Platina, with Athelode Gums, from $16 to $05. Teeth, €x» 


tracted by Electricity without azira charge, a: 
JusT PUBLISHED, E 
A graphio and truthful. Narration, “Dig tor Capé 
Kyda's ‘Treasure!’ By one of the, aegen... 10 Mi 


or. DoLpans arp said to, be buried within: me amita, af 
New Yorkcity. ‘The Revelation of the spiriè of Kydd thu 


far proved true. Sent by mail. Prise 36 os. Addres, 
+B. CORRLIZ, Test Medium, 64 Griat Jenis oh. N, Y. 
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{Continued from let page.) 
‘the forbidden article, “Stop?” says the mother 
‘sternly, and she.admjnisters è alight blow upon 
‘those dimpled hands. The child draws back, its 
‘Iips:quiver, its heart swells;—but the idea is born 
in that obtid’s mind. It now first comes to the 
consclousness of a wiil different from its own; it 
« now'first learns to distinguish its will from the pa- 
rent’ will, l | 
, This isthe original dawn of the difference be- 
tween them, _ f 

That difference once defined, it is final. It 
is a eid moment—s cruel moment, when the,pa- 
rent first compels its offspring, as it were, into an 
independent, moral existence. 

For then, a difference of will, once defined, ne- 
-etssarily leads, sooner or later to opposition, then 
‘to disobedience, till the knowledge of good and evil 
‘eompletes the moral birth of the child. 

Let us now -go back and contemplate the primi- 
tive relation, which humanity sustained to God, 
when man prssive, innocent, reposed upon the lap 
of his Creator, his nature, being, and will, as yet 
submerged and undefined in the Divine nature, 
being and will, Note the effect of that first Di- 
vine Command! upon the internal existence of 

. tho Divine offspring. ‘But ‘of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 
it; for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die!” Wnet wus the natural, necessary 
effect of this command upon man’s being? Ic was 
to develope in him the very first 'oonsolousness, 
that there were two wills in the universe; 9 con- 
solousness of the Divine will in contrast with, in 
opposition to the human will. 

This contrast, this difference, this opposition, 

was first deolared on the part of God himself, It 
was expressed in the command of the text,—"'Thou 
shalt not eat of it!" 
: The subsequent developments are ensily traced. 
Disobedience necessarily, inevitably followed, soun- 
er or later. A difference between two wills must 
reveal itself in contrast, in opposition; and that 
opposition must reveal itself. in aot. Now opposi- 
tion of man’s will to that of God, expressed in an 
act is sin. a 

Tho origin of sin, of evil, {s1N this Divine Com- 
mand;—*“But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it? Had 
God never given any euch command, man could 
not possibly have learned to distinguish his will 
from the Divine, He therefore never could have 
felt opposition of will to God; and g0, never have 
sinned.” g 

But on the other hand, man could never have 
been consolous of & moral nature, separate and 
distinct: from God’s moral nature. For, two dis- 
tinot,'separate, moral natures, must each be oon- 
poious of distinct, separate wills;—else there is 
but cne moral being after all. This first Divine 
command, therefore, was that word which severed 
humanity from Deity; that which out the tle be- 
tween the moral nature of the Parent and that of 

the child. The fall of man wasasad moment; 
bu. it was the only process, by whioh the birth 
of man’s moral being from God was naturally ao- 
complished. Hence it was only after the fall, that 
man oame to the knowledge of good and evil. 

Let it be eapeclally noticed here, tbat the fall 
af man, though it necessarily introduced sin and 
misery into the world, was nevertheless that only 
process, by which man’s moral nature was devel- 
oped, A being who does vot possess the knows 
ledge of good and evil, cannot thus be eusceptible 
‘of the emotions of conscience, o2rtainly is not a 
moral being. ` 

But our tirst Parents boforo the fall did not pos- 
seas the kuowledge of good and evil; were not 
susceptible tothe emotions of conscience, there. 
fore; and hence, they were not moral beings, dis- 

. tinot from the moral nature of God. 

It was by the full, in the very act of transgres- 

. gion, that the consciousness of good aud evil was 

. developed. . The fall of man, then, as befure ob- 

. served, was the only process of the birth of his 

«moral nature., 
` From this remark, it will be seen, that though 

- dhe fall was attended with the saorifice of the orig- 
inal communion and oneness, whioh man enjoyed 

‘with his Muker, it was still a step of legitimate, 


\.mecessary progress. This imperfeot union, when ` 


„man like the infant, reposed passively on the lap 
--0f Jove, was sacrificed to the prospect of a higher, 
more perfeot, voluntary union, which should final- 
uly be realized through Christ.. It is but a wise 
_ provision of nature, that the child, at frat its be- 
“ing whslly dependent upon the parent, shall go at 
, Jength to sustain an independent existence. ' 
' Iu that strong, self-conscious, mature filial love, 

- that afterwards springs up in the heart of the of- 
. spring, when manbood is attained, a higher union 
fe attained, than that which primitively existed 


in the dim consciousness of infanoy. So it is with 
man In his relations to God. When, through the 


_ redemption of Christ, the human eoul shall be re- 


united to God, upon a higher moral plane, and so 
„all shall be one in God and in- Christ, a far better 
destiny will-be achieved, than if mau had never 
passed throggh the sad expericnoe. of the fall; of 
: & temporary.alienation aud geparation, from tha 
' Dinine. Parental heart. .The fall was a step of 
, progress; and. not of retrogression. This faot 
+ Should be distinctly understood. . 

‘There are many considerations naturally be- 
Jonging to this subject, which time will not admit 
. of entertaining iu this discourse. I have attempt- 
. eå merely to‘make intelligible the main ides con- 

neoted with this subject. -If these remarks. shall 
-open the way toa more satisfactory view of -the 
faslı of man, which Loan only hope, then my wish- 
„es will be attalued. : 
+, May God, 'at least, direot our minds into » oor- 


(@tal dnd “intelligent fern of His truth, and 
Apel ua inthe path of our bigh duties and destiny. 
: Poe E i 
PREE a DES x. ns 
oe TEREE al 
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THE NUTRITIVE OURE. 


Mr. Epitor: I desire to ask the attention 
of your readers toa “PAMPHLET OF INFORMA- 
TION,” respecting g New Method of Cure, by 
Nutrition, without Medicine, to be found ad- 
vertised in your columns. And, by Nutrition, 
I mean that VITAL PRINCIPLE which heals the 
wound, and performs the Curz, always, when- 
ever anycure is, really, effected. ‘Lhe sick, 
therefore, who depend upon Medicine, or upon 
Hydropathy, Magnetism, Electricity, Psycholo- 
gy, Or, u, on any other means, either material, 
or mental, should understand, that no means 
of cure, can ever, possibly, have any virtue at 
all, only, in sq far as they are made effectual 
by this Livina Principe, And, thus it is, 
that the NUTRITIVE CURE includes all. that is 
efficient in other theories ;—rejecting the evils 
of dosing, it combines the useful of all other 
Methods, into one beautiful and Harmonious 
Sysrem. Hence, in time, it must, of necessi- 
ty, take the precedence of all others, asit is, 
obviously, more available in all cases ;—it is 
every way more Reliable, CERTAIN, and attend- 
ed with less danger aud expense. Tlie sub- 
seriber can refer to persona in nearly all the 
United States, whom he has restored to Health, 
and among them are members of the Medical 
Profession, who have given his New Method 
of Treatment their decided approval. His 
vast success, for thirty years past, in the Cure 
of Disease without Medicine, is well known; 
but the great SECRET of that success, had never 
been disclosed, till the publ.cation of his “‘T'uE- 
ory of Nutrition.” The cures by Pathetism, 
the “Spiritual” cures of Modern times, and, 
the “Miracles” of former ages, are no longer 
mysteries unrevealed! The pill-men are con- 
founded, and inquire how it can be? Dyspep- 
stay “humors,” “nervous complaints,” Blind- 
ness, and all forms of disease, cured without 
one particle of Medicine, and patients increas- 
ed in weight 30 lbs., in the course of a few 
weeks ! ' 

Cures, radical and permanent like these, 
may well excite astonishment among those ac~ 


-customed to the old processes of “doctoring.” 
They cons.itute a New Era in the history of 


the Divine Art or HEALING, as they ure the 
delight and the wonder of all who are interest. 
ed in their performance. 

Let all who are in poor health, from what- 
ever cause, all who are sick ‘and despair of a 
cure from drugging; all who wish to be free 
from narcotising with tobacco, opium, or ar- 
dent spirits; ond, all who suffer from discas- 
es of the Eye, and defective sight, read my 
PANPHLET of INFORMATION, [sent to you by post 
free, for 1 Dime] from which we may learn 
what the Cure by Nurririon is, and, how the 
afflicted in any part of the country may avail 


themselves of its benefits ; and, showing, with-' 


al, from the highest medical authorities in th 
world, that the proccss of “dosing” with “pills,” 
“jowders,” “cordials,” “syrups,” “drops,” bit- 
ters,” “roots,” “herbs,” and other medicinal 
“diestuffa,” is unsafe, injurious, and utterly un- 
woithy of any confidence at all: thus demon- 
strating how the MepicaL Proresston haves 
unwittingly, pointed to the Nutritive Cure as 
Nature's REMEDY in disease, and the Jnvalid’s 
only tors. Read the “Book of Nutrition,” 
und cast your Nostrums to the dogs! 
Boston, Mass. LaRoy SUNDERLAND. 


WOMAN IN ADVERSITY. 


— 


Women should be more trusted and confid- 
edin as wives, mothers, and sisters. They 
have.a quick’ perception of right and wrong, 
and, without knowing why, read the present 
and future, 1ead characters and acts, designs 
and probabilities, where man sees no letter or 
sign. What else do we mean by the adage 
“mother wit,” . save that woman has a quicker 
perception and readier invention than man ?— 
How often, when man abandons the helm in 
despair, woman seizes it, and steers the ship 
through the storm! Man often flies from 
home and family to avoid impending poverty 
or ruin. Woman seldom, if ever, forsook 
home thu, Woman never evaded temporal 
calamity by\guicide or desertion. The proud 
banker, rather than live to see his property 
gazetted, may blow out his brains, and eave 
his wife and children to want, protector- 
less, Loving woman would have counselled 
him to accept poverty, and live to cherish his 
family and retrieve his fortune. Woman 
should be consulted and confided in. Tt is the 
beauty and glory of her nature that it instinct- 
ively grasps at and clings to the truth and 
right. Reason, man’s greatest fuculty, takes 
time before it decides; but woman’s instinct 
never hesitates in its decision, and is scarcely 
ever wrong where it has even chances with 
reason. Woman feels where man thinks, acts 
where he deliberates, hopes where he despairs, 


snd triumphs where he fuils.—[New York 
Home Journal, 


Wusw a great man stoops or trips, P" 
small mon around him suddenly beco™” 
greater, 


SPIRITUA 


` Waar ir Meana,—Gotham is a name 
often given to New York by its inhabi- 
tants. In Europe it is a term of reproach, 
and: “the wise mes of Gotham” are gene- 
tally laughed at. In Kelly's proverbs of 
all Nations, the following explanation is 
given: “Gotham isa village of Nottingham- 
shire, known to be the headquarters of estu- 
pidity in this country, on whose inhabitants 
all sorts of ridiculous stories might be fas- 
tened, .The convenience of having such a 
butt for sarcasm has been recognized by all 
nations, The ancient Greeks bad their Bœ- 
tia, which was for them what Suabia is for ` 
the modern Germans. The Italians com- 
pared foolish people to those of Zago, ‘who 
sowed needles that they might have-a crop 
of crowbars, and dunged the steeple to make 


it grow.’” oo 


- The widow of the famous Morgan, of Anti- 
Masonic notoriety, is now a resident of the vi- 
cinity of Memphis, Tenn. The Appeal of that 
city says: “She has been connected with Leath 
Orphan Asylum since her advent here,and her 
labors in behalf ofthe poor and unfortunate 
will not soon be forgotten by the recipients of 
her favors.” 


a It is not wisdom, but ignorance, 
which teaches men presumption. Genius 
mvy be sometimes ariogant, but nothing is 
so diffident us knowledge. 


SEALED LETTERS ANSWERED. 
L FARNSWORTII, medium for answering seaicd 
a , letters. physghometric deliueator of character, and 
medical clairvoyant, iş -permaneutly located at the “Be 
thesda Institute,” 49 T.emont etreet, Room No. 6. Boston 
Terms—For answering scajed letters, $1, and two post- 
age stauips. for an effurt to give satisfaction; for $3 an 
answer will be guaranteed, or the money anid letter will 
be returned within three mouths, For delucatlons of 
character $1—the nume of the person must be sént, writ 
ten with ink. For clairvoyant examinations by a loek of 
hair, $23 when present, $1,50, Prescriptions and medi- 
ciues sent on reasonable terms. All communications 
promptly attended tv. Bee in Banneg oF Licnt of Oct. 
8th, “A Kemarkuble Test.” Mr. F. also gives advice on 
business. 3m Dec. 10. 


The Thinker; being the 6th volume of the “Grrar 
LiARMOsIa,” by à. J. Davis, just published and ready 
for delivery, Price Sl. Single copier sent by mail, 
postuge free, ou receipt of the price. The usual ais- 
count on wholesale orders, Address Bela Marsh, 14 
Bromfield 8t., Boston. letf 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE; 
FOR MY 
JUVENILE FRIENDS, 


BY FRANCAS BROWN, 


Price in cloth, 38 cte., in cloth, gilt, 50 cts. For sale by 
BELA MARSH, l4 Bromileld street. nla 


The Bible: ls itof Divine orlgin, authority, and infin- 
oe By 8. J. Finney, Price, in paper, 26 cts jy cloth, 
cts. 


issertation onthe Evidences of Divine Inspiration. 
y Putu» hetley. Price, W cts, On receipt ot the price, 
the above books willbe eent, purtagetice Just pub- 
lehed und fur sale by Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield strees. 


New Graeffenberg Water Cure and Hinesipa- 
thio Institute, (near Utica, N. Y.) 

This establishment has been in successful operation for 
the past twelve years, and under the control of the pres- 
ent Physician dwing the whole time, which Is a longer 
period than any similar institutioni bas been condueted 
by the same individualin this country. 

ELECTRICITY, (MINENAL and ANIMAL) is our greatest 
agent in curing the ills which fiesh is heir to, but experi- 
rience has demonstrated that it is necessury to unger- 
etand the use of water tor its most successful aj plicution 

Those who believer in cure by the laying on of hande, 
we will add that many of our most important cures have 
been effected in part by such means. 

For particulars, address KR, HOLLAND, M.D, 
New Gravtlenberg, Ne Y. 


SPIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT, AND MESMER- 
l IC PRESCRIPTIONS, 
CAREFULLY prepared ty OCTAVIUS KING, Bo- 
tanie Apothecary, 664 Waal ington street, undor Pine t` 
Church, Boston. 


All of Mrs. Aettler's Medicines for sale as above. 


MEDIUMS IN MAINE, 

Mrs. Leach, Brewer, Writing and Trance Medium 

Mr. Bremhall, Belfust, pewerful Healing Medium. 

Mr, A. B, Pieree, Bufast; Tranee-Speahing Medium. 

Gibson Binith, Camden, Trance-Speakiug, Healing and, 
Lecturing Medium, 

Mr. Caleb ‘thomas, Camden, powerful Preseribing, De- 
scribing and Healing Mediuin, by the laying on of hands. 

Jolin P, Cotton, Searaport, Rapping aud Physical Me- 
dium, 

Joseph N. Hodges, Monroe, Prescribing, Trance-Bpeak 
iug aud Lecturing Medium, 

G. B. Hopkins, Olitown, Trance-Speaking Medium. 

Rogan M. 8mith, Hampden, Trance-Speaking Medium. 

Susan W. Jackson, Hampden, Rapping, Tipping and 
Healing Medium. i 

Russell Severence, Bradford, powerful ‘Healing and 
Trance Medium. l 

Miss Emeilno Cunningham, Bradford, Trance-Speaking 
and Prescribing Medium. 

Mrs. Keen, Augusta, Writing and Trance Medium. 

J. L. Lovell, Yarmouth, Clairvoyant, Heallng, Trance 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 

bira. Haskell, Buckfleld, Trance-Speaking and Lectur 
ing Medium. 

Miss A: C. Crom, Stevens’ Plains, Writing, Trance- 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 

Benj. Colson, Monroe, Preecribing and Trance Med am 


A B.CHILD. M. D., Dentist, 
NO. 15 TRENONT STREET, BUSTON, MA8S, 


DE. J. ESTES, 
EQLECTIC PHYSICIAN and HEALING MBDITM, 


_ L No T Elliot street, Boston. 


2 
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‘Spiritual Hlectings in Boston. 


MISS MOULTON will hold circles in the first room on 
the second floor, No, 171, corner of Court & Budbury 
streete, Boston, every Monday night, for trance speak 
ing; every Bunday and Wednesday night, for mircella- 
neous communications; and every Friday for develop- 
ment, commencing at 7 14 o'clock P.M. Admission 10 
cts. She willalso give private sittings for the develop 
nent of mediume (for which her powers are epecially 
adapted,) for Wich ehe will require to be paid a reason- 
able compensation, according to circumstances, lute 

Mertinas AT No. 14 BROOMFIELD 8t.—A Spiritualist 
meeting is held every Bunday morning, atl0 1-2 o'clock, 
and afternoon at 3. 

A Conference Mecting is held every Monday evening, 
t 7 1-2 o'clock. 

‘The Regular Spiritunliste’ Meetings, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. I. F. Gfirdner, are held every Sunday in 
Ordway Hall, Wasnlugton street, entrance nearly opposite 
Milk street. B. J. FINNEY, Inspirational speaker, of 

` Ohio, will occupy the desk during the month of Nov. 


Puptic Cincres will be held at Srinituat Ace HALL, 
14 Bromfield street, every Tuesday evening, commencing 
at 7 l-2o'clock. Admission 10 cents. lite 


` 


_S-D. & H. W. SMITH, ' 


manufacturers of 


ORGAN HAKMONIUMS, 
PEDAL BASS HARMONIUMS, 
ORGAN MELODEONS, AND MELODEONS, 


NO. 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
NYVUE ORGAN HARM: NIUM is designed both for 

Cburch and Pa:lor; contains four setts of reeds. 
eleven registers or (s ops,) and capable of great power, 
and yet by the use of the stope, may be played us soft 
as the Æolian barp, ‘The Performer, at vis option, can 
imitate the Flute, Fife, Clarinet, or Hautboy, so per- 
fectly that one would suppose that they were listning te 
either of the above instruments sepaintely, or combine 
the whole, and thus give the elect of URAND ORGAN. — 
In un elegant roxewood case fon $250. 

THRE PEDAL BASS HARMONIUM is arranged with 
two manuals or barks af Keys, the lowest set running 
an octave higher than the other, and may be used sepa- 
rately, and thus get in one case two distinct instruments; 
or by the use of the coupler, the tro banks of keys 
may be played at the same time by the use of the front 
set only, This connected with the Bul Bass; will pro- 
duce the effectof a large organ, and is kutlicaently heavy 
to till a house that seats frou L000 to 1500 persons, 

THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed fur parlor 
and private use. The coustruction is similar to the 
Church Iustrumeht, being arranged with’two banks of 
Keys, and when used together, by means of the coupler, 
is capable of as great volume of power as the Churen 
instrument, when ured without the Pedals, 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our man 

‘factory being made in the most aplete und thorough 
manner. Having resumed the spacious Buildings, SL 
Wasningtou Street, we have every facility for manufac 
turing purposes, and employ none but the most espe- 
rienced workmen. In short, we will promise our cus 
towers an instrument equal if not superior to any man- 
ufacturer, and guarantee entire uud perfect satistaction, 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choi:s, and others inter- 
ested in music matters, are respectfully invited to visit 
our rooms at aay time, and examine or test the instru 
ments On exhibition for sale at their pleasure, 

As a still further guarantee tou the public as to the 
excellence of the Melodeons and Harwoniums from our 
manufactory, we beg leave to refer, by permission, to 
the following Piano Forte manufacturers of Boston, who 
have examined our Instruments, and will give their 
opinion when called upon : 

Chickering & Sone; Win. P. Emerson; Geo. Hews; 
Mallet & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Woodward & Brown, 
T. Gilbert & Coy A. W, Ladd & Coy; Newhall & Co, 

MELLODEONS AND HARMONIUMS RENTED,-— 
Persons who wish to hire Meludeons aud Harmoniums 
with a view of purchasing at the end of the yeur, can 
have the rent credited as part payment of the purchase 
money. ‘Chis matter is worthy of special note, as it 
enables those who desire a fair test of the instruments 
before purchasing, to obtain itat the expense of the 
manufacturers, to the estent at least of a year’s rent. 

Orders trom any part of the country or world, sent 
direct to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or eatis- 
factory reference, willbe promptly attended to. and as 


faithfuliy executed as if the parties were mresert, or |, 


employ. d an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms, 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll leg, 1 1-2 octave, $60; Scroll leg, 5 octave, $75: 
Piano style, 5 octave, $100; Piano style, extra finish, 5 
octave, S110; Piano style, carved leg, $125; Piano style, 
2 sets of reeds, 150; Pinno style, 6 octave, $1380; Organ 
Melodeon, $200; Organ Harmoninm, $250; Pedal Bass 
larmonium, $275, A 

Iustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


S. D. & IL W. SMITH, 


AL WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
anid ly. rn25 ly. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 
ROOMS, 
142 Washington Bt., Boston. 


t 


Athn —+ eee > 
EXAMINATIONS Day and Evening. 
SreciaL Apvice as to Occupation, &c. 
Crass Lectures from Ocroner to May. 
All of FOWLER & WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Caninet and Muszum Free ro VISITORS 
D. P. BUTLER, 
Phrenologist and Bookseller, 
No. 143 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


m1U. 


eup. üu 


Mr. Rand's Pamphlet, giving an accaunt of the Da- 
veoport bova aud nis hoentlon trom jail by the spirits, 18 
for enlent the Spiritual Bouk S ture of Bela Muřsh, H 
Bromfleld street, Boston. 

a 


“Special Inducements.”’ 
` For three dollars the subscriber, publisher of many 
valuable Spiritual: Reform works, will send at retail 
prices free of postage or by Express, three dollars 
worthof any books published by him, and in addition 
thereto, either the Spiritual Age or the Banner of Light 
for six months, This is a favorable opportunity for all 
who want to purchase an aseortment of the above at re- 
duced prices. Addresa BELA MARSH, 

14 Bromfield street, Buston. 
QF Send for Catalogue. 
P. 8.—This offer will continue until January lst, 1860. 
nlüt 


B, T. MUNSON, - 
Having removed from No 5 Great Jones street, is now 
located at 143 Fulton street, where he will continue to re- 
ocive o' ders for Books, Pamphlets, &c. Heis also pre- 
pared to do a general Agency business and solicits the 
patronage of his friends and the public generally. 8. T. 


M. is the sole agent in New York City for Mra, MET-. 


TLE S invaluable medicines, Restorative Byrup--Qts 
82 —Pints $1,00.—Pulmonaria $1.00 per Bottle, Neu 
tralizing Mixture 50 cts.—Dyseutery Cordial 50 ets.— 
Elixir 50 cts —Liniment @1,50.—Healing Ointment per 
Box, 25 cts. These medicines will be carefully packe 
and shipped to any part of the country. % 
General Agent, 8, T, MUNSON, 143 Fulton street, M Y 
aif 


are requested so wo their influence in fuvor of procur. 
ing subsuribers‘for, and extending the circulation of, the 
Aag.| : 


F. L, Wapdswonta speaks Jan. lst, in Delphia, Ind. 
8th, in Elkhart, Ind.; 15th, in Sturgis, Mich.; 22d, In 


‘Udrian, Mich.; Feb, Stn, Battle Creek, Mich.; lith, I8th 


and Hth, Rockford, 111.; March 4th, Hth, 18th and 25th, 
Lyone, Mich. Address as above. 

-© Miss A. W. SPRAGUE will speak at Davenport, Iowa, lst, 
Sunday in Jm., at Cincinnaui, 2nd., aud 3d. Suupays, at 
Terr Haute, Ind., 4th. and 6th. Sundays, and ut Chicago 
through February. 


If, P. FAIRFIELD will speak in Btafford, Ct, Dee. 
18th; in New Bedford, Sunday, Dee. 25th. , in Portland, 
Me., the two first Babbaths in January; in Willimantic, 
Ct, the two last Sabbaths of January; and in Bridg- 
port, Ct., the four Sundays of February. Applications 
for week evenings will be attended to. Addresas at the 
above places and dates. 

Mist Emma IlAnpinGs epeaks in New Orleangin Decem- 
ber ; all applications for Suuthern cities to be addressed 
care of N. C. Folgar, Esq New Orleans. lu Jan. and Feb, 
1860, in Memphis and Cincinnati; in March, April, &e., 
in Philadelphig, Providence and the East, 

Residence 8 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 

Mas J. W. Connier will lecture In Portsmouth, Dee, 
llth; Lawrence, Dee. 26th, and Jan lst.’ Huntington, 
8th; Moodus, Ct., evenings of 10th & 12th; Chickopee, 
L5th, 22d & 29th; Putnam, Ct, Feb Sih; Foxboro, 12th 
& 19th; Marblehead, 20th. She will speak evenings, in 
the vicinity of the above places. Address, Box 815, 
Lowell, Muss. 


Mrs. FANNIE BURBANK FELTON will leeture in Putnam, 
Ct, the first two Sundays of December; in New York, 
the third, and in Philadelphia the fourth Sunday of Dec., 
und the firet twoof January. Address “W illard Barnes 
Felton, Putnam, Ct., until Dec 10th—No. 12, Lamartine 
Place, 29th strect New York until Deo 20ih, and 510 Arch 
street, Philadelphia until January 10th. nid tf 


Mrs. R H. BURT will give lectures on every thing per- 
taining to Spiritual and Praciical lite, Religion and Meta 
Address the above 
15 tf 

Miss Rosa T. AMEDEY will lveture in Oswego, during 
the month of January, 1860, Friends desiring her services 
for Sabbath and week evenings in the two or three months 
folowing, will please address her at 32 Allen st., prior 
to Dee, 2th and during the menth of January, iu care of 
l. L. Pool, Oswego, N. Y. l4 5w 

F. L. WADSWORTH speaks in Richmond, Ind, Dee 
4th: Terre Haute, Dec, Lith and 18th; Attica, Ind, 
Dece, 26th; Delphia, Ind., Jan, lst, 1860. 
dressed at the above named places at the times specified 


physics under the influence of spirits. 
at No. 2, Coluinbta street, Boston, Mass. 


He can be ad- 


ELnens J. 8. Brown and W. F, Jamison, of Albjon, 
Calhoun Co., Mich., will answer calls to lecture on Spirit- 
walisin through the southern villages and towns of Micht~ ` 
gan, und parts of Ilinois, Wisconsin and Indiana, until 
1860.. Address at Albion, Culhuun Co , Michigan. 

GEORGE ATKINS will receive calls to lecture on the 
Sabba h, Address, No. 3 Winter street, Boston. ` 

LINDLEY M, ANDReEws, Superior Lecturer, will travel in 
the South and West this Fall and Winter, Persons de 
siring his services may address him vither at Yellow 


“Springs, Ohio, or at Mendota, 111., until“further notice g 


given, : ; 

Mrs. C. M. TUTTLE can be addressed at West Winsted, 
Coun., during the winter, and any triend communicating 
to her turing her present state cf health, which is exceed- 
ngly delicate, will be gratefully received.and let those whe 
can send any message from the spirit spheres that may 
aid to cheer and strengthen her, 

J S LovELAND, will lecture in Oswego. N. Y., during 
the months of Nov & Feb; and in Bos on the three first 
Sundays in Jan, Wil! lecture week evenings in the vicia- 
ity of the above named places. 

Address nt 14 Bromfield st-, care of Bela Marsh, Bos- 
ton. 


Cunt Linpa, Trance Speaking Medium, will recetvo 
calls tolecture in any part of tnais western country. Ade 
dress Christian Linda, care of Benj. ‘Teasdale, box 221, Al- 
ton, IL i 


Jous ©. Crven, and his daughter Susie, will answer 
calls to lecture and give Readings on Sunday or other 
evenings, Address No. 5 Bay street, or at this Otio 
Mr. C. will act as agent forthe AGE. 

M. P, Fatmergup may be addressed at Greenwich Vil- | 
lage, Mass. ` md i 

Mrs. A. M, MIDDLEDROOK (formerly Mrs. Henderson,) 
will lecture in Providence, Dec, 18tn & 25th, and Jan, Ist 
and 8th. Applications for the week evenings will be ab 
tended to. She will visit Memphis, Teun., in Feb. and 
St. Louis in March, and would request frieuds wishing 
to secure her services on her route, to address her as 
speedily as possible ather Box, 422, Bridgeport, Comm 

Dr. James Coopen, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, answers 
calls to lecture in trance state. 

James II, SHEPARD, Speaking and Seeing Yedium will 
ant wer cally to lecture whenever the Fricuds may desire. 
Post Office address, South Acworth, N. IL. i 

N 3 GRREENLREF iS ready to answer calls tolecture on 
the Sabbath, Address Lowel, Mass. 

H F GARDINER of Boston, will unswer calls to leetuee 
on Sundays and week day evenings. 

Mrs MS TowNnsenp will lecture in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton Nov & Dec—Jan,, Philadelphia, 


Miss A W SpnaGug will speak at Milwaukie, Wie, 
the two last Sundaysin Nov; the month of December at 
St Louis, Mo,and the two last Sundays iu Jun at Teire 
Haute, Ind. ` 


Miss R R Amepy, 32 Allen street. Boston, Tianee 
Speaking Medium, will answer cally for speaking cn Use 
Sabbath and at any other time the friends may desire.— 
Address her at 32 Allen strect, Bustou. Q¢pShe will abe 
attend funerals, 


H L Bowker, Natick, Mass, will give lectures on Bpis- 
itualism and its proofs, for intuition, fer such compen- 
sation above expenses as generosity mny prompt. 

G B STRBDINY speaks on Sundays through the year at 
Ann Arbor, Mich; and will answer cally toleeture ia 
that vicinity in the week. f 

A C ROBINSON, trance-speaker, will reccive ealls te 
lecture. Address at Fall River, Mass. 

Rev JouN PigrPonT will recive culls to speak on Spir- 
ituoliem. Address West Medford, Mass. 

BENJAMIN DANFORTH will reccive calls to preach em 
Ancient aud Modern Spiritualism synonymous with tha 
Gospel of Christ, as he understauds it. Address at Bob- 
ton. 


BOSTON SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE. 

Tho Boston Spiritual Conference wiil be held rvery Wedneg- 
day evening, commencing at7 1-2 o'clock,» the Srrarreay, 
Aar HarL, for the discussion of questions connected wilh 
Spiritual sm and reform. ke 


